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SUMMARY 

Supplies  of  food  fats  in  1955-56  will  be  at  least  as  large  as  last 
year's  record  level.  Beginning  stocks  were  smaller  but  output  will 
be  greater.  Since  the  supply  is  far  in  excess  of  probable  domestic 
use,  exports  will  have  to  be  as  large  as  the  huge  quantity,  2.4  billion 
pounds,  shipped  out  last  year  if  an  increase  in  stocks  is  not  to  take 
place.  This  is  likely  to  occur  as  other  countries  will  need  large 
amounts  of  our  fats,  the  dollar  position  of  many  importing  countries 
has  improved,  and  U.  S.  Government  programs  will  enable  some  of 
them  to  purchase  substantial  quantities  with  their  own  currency. 
Prices  of  many  food  fats  will  average  less  than  last  year,  mainly 
because  of  larger  production,  and  lower  support  prices  for  oilseeds. 

Supplies  of  all  oilseeds  and  peanuts  are  plentiful  and  prices  are 
likely  to  average  near  support  levels,  which,  except  for  peanuts,  are 
lower  than  a  year  ago. 

The  1955  soybean  crop  is  estimated  at  372  million  bushels,  29 
million  more  than  last  year.  Crushings,  exports  and  carryover 
stocks  will  rise  to  new  highs. 

Continued  on  page  3 
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TaUe  1.-  VOioleaale  pricas  per  pound  for  ftita,  oils,  and  glycerin  at  •peolflod  mrketa 


Item 


October 


19^3 


19?U 
Cents 


August   !  September  '  October 


:  Centa 

Babaasu  oil,  tanka,  Nev  Tork  :   — 

Butter,  creamery,  Orada  A  (9e-8Core)  bulk,  Nev  York  :  66.2  60.9 

Butter,  creaaary,  (kvde  B,  (90-8core)  bulk,  Chicago   :  6U.6  57*8 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanks,  Nev  York  :  25*3  21.6 

Caator  oil.  No.  1,  tanks,  f.o.b.  Nev  Jersey  mills  :  20.2  17.0 

Castor  oU,  No.  3,  technical,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  N.Y  :  21.0  17.8 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  oars.  Pacific  Coast,  f.o.b.  mill  1/  . :  19.2  15.7 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  Atlantic  ports  (tax  Included)   :  20.6  l6.5 

Coconut  oil.  Cochin  type,  refined,  drums,  N.Y.  (tax  Included).:  2U.0  20.lt 

Cod  oil,  Nevfoundland,  drums,  Nev  York  :  9*5  9*U 

Codllrer  oil,  medicinal,  a.S.P.,  barrels,  Nev  York  :  20.2  19«5 

Com  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Mldvest  mills  :  lli.l  13.U 

Com  oil,  refined,  drums,  Nev  York  :  20.6  20.6 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mills  :  13.5  12.8 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  bleaobabla,  tank  cars,  Nev  York  2/  15.8  lU.8 

Cottonseed-oil  foots,  rav  (^  percent  T.7.A)  delivered  East  ..:  .8  1.6 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  drums,  Nev  York  :  20.3  20*5 

Degras,  ooisBon,  barrels,  Nev  York   :  12.6  10.0 

Olycarin,  soapiye,  basis  dU  percent,  tanks,  Nev  Yoric  :  20.2  21.0 

C&iwse,  A  vhite,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago  :  6.2  6.6 

Grease,  yellcw,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Chicago  :  3*U  5*8 

Lard,  loose,  tank  care,  Chicago   :  15*8  lit. 2 

lard,  prime  steam,  tierces,  Chicago  :  17.2  l6.5 

Lard,  refined,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago  :  20.5  19«2 

Linseed  oil,  rav,  tank  oars,  Minneapolis   :  16 .0  111.  5 

Linseed  oil,  rav,  drums,  carlots,  Nev  York   18.7  17.2 

Marg^ine,  vhite,  donestic  Tegetable,  Chicago  :  27.0  25.5 

Menhaden  oil,  H^t  pressed,  tanks,  Nev  York  :  11.0  10.6 

Neat's-foot  oil,  30°,  drums,  carlots,  Nev  York   30.0  30.0 

Oltlclca  oil,  drums,  f.o.b.  Nev  York  :  20.U  16.5 

Oleo  oil,  extra,  drums,  Nev  York   :  18.9  19.5 

Oleostearine,  barrels,  Nev  York   :  13,2  13.5 

Olive  oil,  imported,  edible,  drums,  Nev  York  :  3U.It  30.lt 

Olive  oil  foots,  domestic,  drums,  carlots,  Nev  York  :    — 

Palm  oil,  Congo,  drums,  f.o.b.  Nev  York  J/  :  12.2  12.lt 

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  S.E.  mills  :  20.6  21.1 

Peanut  oil,  refined,  drums,  Nev  Yotic   :  28.7  28.3 

Bapeseed  oil,  refined  (denatured),  tanks,  Nev  York  t  16.7  17*2 

Sardine  oil,  crude,  tanks.  Pacific  Coast   :   —- 

Sesame  oil,  refined,  drums,  Nev  York  :  36.0  36.0 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  oars,  f.o.b.  Mldvest  mills  :  13*3  12.1 

Soybean  oil,  refined,  drums,  Nev  York  :  l8.5  19*3 

Shortening,  containing  cuoimal  fat,  1-pound  cartons,  Chicago  ..:  25.6  28.5 

Shortening,  cottonseed,  hydrogenated,  10-drua  lots,  Nev  York  . :  22.0  23.3 

Sperm  oil,  natural,  k^°,  drums,  Nev  York  :  12.8  15.0 

Tnll  oil,  refined,  tanks,  vorks  :  5*0  5.0 

TiUlov,  edible,  loose,  Chicago   :  il.o  11.6 

Ihllov,  inedible,  packers'  priae,  tank  ears,  f.o.b.  Chicago  ..:  lt.5  6.7 

noicw.  No.  1,  inedible,  Chicago   :  3.6  6.1 

l^lng  oil,  liqported,  drums,  carlots,  f.o.b.  Nev  York   27.3  23.5 

Tung  oil,  tanks,  Nev  York  :  25.7  22.0 


Cents 

15.2 
58.3 
55.3 
20.1 
15.5 
llt.8 
13.6 
II1.5 
19.2 

II.  0 
19.5 

12.6 
20.lt 
12.lt 

III.  I 
1.7 

19.9 
10,0 
21.0 
7.1 
6.5 

9.9 
10.9 
llt.l 
13.5 
16.U 
26.0 
10.0 
30.0 
15.2 
lii.8 
10.6 

31.3 

13.0 
17.6 
2lt.7 
16.0 
9.0 
36.0 

n.3 

18.3 
26.2 
21.6 
16.2 

5.2 
8,6 
7.2 
6.5 
27.7 
26.3 


Cents 


10.2 
10.5 
llt.6 
13.6 
16,5 
26.0 
10.1 
30.0 
15.1 
IU.9 
10,8 

32.0 

13.0 
I7.U 
2I1.I 
15.8 
9.0 
36.0 
10.6 

17.1» 
26.0 
20.2 
16,2 

5.2 
8.6 
7.U 
6.7 
27.1 
25.6 


Cents 

15.2 
58.6 
9l.k 
20.8 
16.2 
15.5 
llu2 
15.5 
19.5 
u.o 
19.5 

12.1 
19.2 
11.3 
13.5 
1.9 
19.1 
U.O 
20,0 
7.8 
7.1 

10.7 

II.  8 
15.3 
13.0 
16.0 
26.0 
10.6 
30.0 
llt.8 

III.  8 
11.6 

32.0 

13.0 
17.5 
2lt.2 
15.8 
8.8 
36.0 
10.9 
17.3 
26.8 
19.8 
16.5 

5.2 
9.5 
7.9 
7.2 
26.8 
25.2 


1/  Tbree-oent  processing  tax  addsd  to  prioss  as  originally  quoted. 
2/  Near-by  futures. 

2/  Tax  excluded.  "Sax  does  not  apply  to  palm  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  products,  tin  and 
t«me  plate.    Stoce  ISk'i  these  are  the  major  uses  of  palm  oil. 

nrlces  cosqplled  fron  Oil,  Paint,  md  Drug  Reporter;  Ihe  National  Provlsioner;  The  Journal  of  Comaarce 
(Nev  York);  Wall  Street  Journal.  Chicago  edition;  reports  of  Bureau  gf  Labor  Statistics,  and  reports  of 
COBBiDdity  Stabilisation  Seirvice.    Escise  taxes  and  duties  included  where  applicable* 
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Cottonseed  output  is  placed  at  6,119  thousand  tons,  7  percent  more  than 
a  year  ago.    Although  cottcn  acreage  was  cut  sharply,  due  primarily  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  national  allotment,  yields  were  the  highest  of  record. 

The  1955  flaxseed  crop  is  estimated  at  kS  million  bushels.    This  is 
slightly  more  than  a  year  ago  and  about  11  million  greater  than  probable 
domestic  use.    Farmers  placed  3*8  million  bushels  of  flaxseed,  9  percent  of  the 
crop,  under  support  programs  through  mid-October.    The  deadline  for  loans  is 
January  3I,  I956. 

Peemut  production  this  year,  at  1,739  million  pounds,  is  up  flS  million 
poxinds  from  last  year's  small  output.    The  crop  is  much  greater  than  probable 
food  and  farm  uses  and  a  large  qxiantity  will  be  available  for  cr\ishing,  exports 
and  addition  to  stocks. 

There  is  practically  no  tung  nut  or  c6Lstor  bean  production  this  year. 
The  tung  crop  was  severely  damaged  by  feezing  weather  last  spring  and  about  the 
only  castor  beans  raised  are  those  being  used  for  seed  or  experimental  purposes. 

Lard  supplies  in  1955-56  will  be  about  3OO  million  pounds  more  than  last 
year,  primarily  because  of  an  expected  increase  in  hog  sla\aghter.    More  lard 
probably  will  be  used  in  shortening  as  prices  are  likely  to  be  low  relative  to 
the  edible  vegetable  oils.    Present  prospects  siaggest  that  exports  will  rise 
above  last  year's  level. 

Production  of  inedible  tal 1 ow  and  greases  in  1955-5^  mE^r  rise  somewhat 
above  the  2,825  million  pounds  of  a  year  ago  also  as  a  result  of  the  larger  hog 
slaughter.    However,  total  disappearance  also  will  rise,  mainly  due  to  greater 
exports,  and  probably  will  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  larger  supplies  wi.thout 
much  change  in  stocks. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  DOMESTIC  USE 
OF  FOOD  FATS 
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rEAR  BECIHNING  OCTOBER  I9S5  IS  FORECAST 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.   1911-55(10)      AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


EXPORTS  OF  FOOD  FATS  &  OILS 
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YEAP  BEC/NN/NC  OCT.  *  INCLUDES  OIL  EQUIVALENT  OF  EXPORTED  SOYBEANS 
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STOCKS  OF  FOOD  FATS  &  OILS 
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The  United  States  produces  much 
more  food  fats  than  can  be  consumed 
domestically  and  exports  have  become 
an  important  outlet.  Exports  during 
the  past  marketing  year  were  the  most 
of  record  and  resulted  in  a  sharp  drop 
in  U.  S.  stocks,  most  of  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Government  under  price 
support  operations.  Large  exports  re- 
flected lower  prices,  Government  sale 
for  export  on  a  bid  basis,  a  high  level 
of  economic  activity  in  Europe,  reduced 
domestic  production  in  Japan,  Spain 
and  Argentina,  and  various  U.  S.  Govern- 


ment programs  such  as  those  which 
enable  other  countries  to  purchase  our 
fats  and  oils  with  their  own  currency. 

Supplies  of  food  fats  will  be  well 
in  excess  of  probable  domestic  use  in 
1955-56  and  exports  will  have  to  be 
about  as  large  as  a  year  ago  if  an  in- 
crease in  stocks  is  not  to  take  place. 
This  is  likely  to  be  achieved  as  other 
countries  will  need  large  quantities 
of  our  fats,  their  dollar  position  is 
good,  and  U.  S.  Government  programs 
will  still  be  in  effect. 
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OUTLOOK 

Oil  Prices 

Prices  of  tlie  major  edible  vegetable  oils  vere  well  maintained  from  the 
fall  of  195^  through  the  spring  of  1955.    Excess  output  was  tendered  to  CCC 
(225  million  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil)  under  the  support  program  for  cottonseed 
and  the  early  season  soybean  crush  was  not  as  large  as  would  have  been  expected 
because  record  quantities  were  retained  on  farms  until  late  in  the  year.  Prices 
weakened  dirring  the  s\jmmer  as  the  soybean  crush  was  unusually  large  and  early 
season  indications  pointed  to  another  huge  production  of  food  fats  in  1955-56. 
A  substantial  demand  for  cottonseed  oil  to  build  commercial  stocks,  which  had 
been  at  a  minimum  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year,  helped  keep  edible  oil 
prices  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.    CCC  depleted  its  large 
holdings  of  cottonseed  oil  by  sales  for  export  at  less  than  domestic  market 
prices.    This  had  the  effect  of  reducing  commercial  reliance  on  the  Corporation 
as  a  soiarce  of  oil. 

Supplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils  in  1955-56  are  likely  to  be  as  large  as 
last  year.    Prices  probably  will  average  near  present  levels  (11  cents  per  pound 
for  cmde  soybean  and  cottonseed  oils,  at  mills)  at  least  through  the  spring,  as 
a  strong  export  demand  will  readily  siphon  off  the  large  excess  of  output  over 
domestic  use.    Last  year  crude  soybean  and  cottonseed  oils  averaged  11.9  and 
13. U  cents  per  poimd,  respectively,  a  spread  of  I.5  cents.    The  spread  will  be 
less  this  year,  as «tommercial  siipplies  of  cottonseed  oil  wi3-l  be  large.  Pea- 
nut oil  prices  will  average  less  than  a  year  ago  as  production  is  expected  to 
be  up  sharply  from  last  year's  low  level. 

Lard  prices  trended  downward  last  year,  declining  from  1^.2  cents  per 
potmd  (tank  carlots,  Chicago)  in  October  195^  to  9.9  cents  in  August  1955.  The 
average  for  the  year  was  11.5  cents  per  poimd.    Supplies  were  about  325  million 
pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  there  was  a  moderate  buildup  in  stocks  on 
October  1,  1955.    Prices  in  1955-56  will  average  below  this  past  year  as  another 
increase,  about  3OO  million  pounds,  in  supplies  is  probable.    Lard  prices  will 
be  low  relative  to  the  edible  vegetable  oils. 

Support  prices  for  butterfat  have  been  at  75  ox  76  percent  of  parity 
since  April  1,  195^  and  prices  have  averaged  around  support.    Prices  after  March 
1956  mostly  will  depend  on  the  level  of  support  to  be  established  for  the  dairy 
marketing  year  which  will  start  on  April  1,  1956.    By  present  legislation,  it 
can  be  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

Increased  exports  of  inedible  ta3 low  and  greases  in  195^-55  offset  the 
rise  in  production  and  prices  averaged  higher  than  the  year  before.    Prices  in 
October-November  1955  vere  nearly  1  cent  per  pound  above  last  year  and  the  high- 
est for  that  period  since  I95I.    Althoi;igh  prices  could  decline  from  current 
levels,  the  1955-56  average  may  be  greater  than  a  year  ago,  as  a  probable  con- 
tinued rise  in  exports  will  offset  higher  output. 
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Table  2      Wholesale  pricee,  of  t&ts,  oils  and  oilseed  meals> 
specified  maAets,  year  beginning  October 


Fats  and  ollsj  per  pound 


Oct.  195U-  ' 

!        Sept.  1955  ! 

Item 

!  1952-' 

[  Rang 

Aver- ' 

Mid-Nov- 

!    53  J 

'    51i  ' 

e  '. 

1955 

• 

age  12! 

■ 

r 

> 

♦ 

High  : 

months] 

Cflntfl 

Cents 

wO»-L  wO 

Cents 

!  72.9 

66.6 

6l-Ji 

57.1 

59-6 

57,8 

]J  %  •w 

:  11.^ 

10.1 

16  2 

9-9 

111- 2 

11.5 

10.1 

Cottonseed  oil^  crude^  S*E«  ndlls 

!  12.7 

lU.2 

13,6 

111- 3 

13 -li 

11.2 

Soybean  oilj  crude ^  tank  cars^ 

ttLdwest  niiHa 

:  11.3 

12-1 

13-5 

10,6 

12,6 

11.9 

10. Q 

Com  oil,  crude,  tanks. 

f«o«b»  mills 

lU.2 

lU.2 

11.6 

111- 9 

13-li 

11.9 

Peanut  oil.  cmde.  tanks. 

f»o,b«  niills 

!  15.7 

21.8 

17.8 

15-7 

21-1 

18.2 

17.2 

Edible  tallof,  loose,  Chicago 

»        ^  •  ^ 

6.5 

10.lt 

8,5 

12,2 

9.5 

9.6 

Olive  oil.  iinTX}i*tad.  edible. 

drums.  New  York  * 

!  29.3 

3U.0 

^A+»  w 

30.7 

30- ii 

32-0 

31-2 

•  w 

Margarine,  whitp.  domestic 

vegetable.  Chicago 
Shoi*tenins^.  cottonseed,  hvdpoeen^ 

'.  27.2 

27-5 

27-2 

25.5 

26,0 

25.9 

26.0 

ated,  10  drum  lots.  New  York 

:  22.0 

22.5 

23.2 

20.2 

22.2 

lQ-2 

Inedible  tallow,  npinie.  Chicago  ! 

6-2 

7.8 

7.0 

7  8 

Gi*6&se«  vfiTlow.  Chi cafi^o  ! 

5-5 

5.8 

7.1 

6.ii 

7.0 

CoCOnTlt   oil  .    d*llHft*    +*flTllf  • 

Pacific  Coast  1/  ! 

13.2 

18.5 

17.2 

13.6 

15.8 

IU.9 

13.8 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars. 

Mnneapolis 

!  16.7 

IU.8 

15.1 

12,3 

1U.5 

13.1 

12.7 

Palm  oil,  Congo,  drums.  New  York 

:  15.5 

12.1i 

12.5 

12.U 

13.2 

12,8 

13.2 

Castor  oil.  dehvdrated.  tanks. 

New  York 

!  35.8 

22.U 

20,1 

21.6 

20.7 

PO  8 

Tung  oil,  tanks.  New  York  j 

,  39.3 

30-8 

23.0 

20.7 

26.3 

23.3 

Menhaden  oil,  crude,  f*o«b*  ! 

Baltimore 

\  8.6 

6.7 

7.U 

7.3 

9.0 

8.1 

8  a 

Oilseed  Meals, 

per  ton  2/ 

!  Ibl. 

Pol. 

Ml 

Dol. 

Ibl. 

Dol. 

Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles 

!  90.05 

82.55 

67.U0 

60.95 

79.90 

70.25 

71.00 

Cottonseed  meal,  hi  percent 
pjTotein,  Menqjhis 

:  88.20 

71.95 

66.85 

56.75 

72.UO 

6U.25 

53.50 

Linseed  meal,  36  percent 

65.50 

protein,  Minneapolis 

i  76.05 

73.25 

69.95 

59.60 

72.75 

65.25 

Peanut  meal,  U5  percent  protein. 

f.o.b.  S.  E.  mills 

i  90.85 

76.UO 

79.05 

62.00 

80,00 

73.80 

60.00 

Soybean  meal,  hh  percent 
protein,  Chicago 

i  96.25 

80.05 

89.80 

62,35 

79.50 

71.50 

59.85 

Soybean  meal,  Uli  percent 

protein,  bulk,  Decatur 

\  83.35 

67.55 

78.65 

52.15 

68,25 

60.70 

U9.OO 

1/  Three  cents  added  to  allow  for  tax  on  fiwt  domestic  processing, 
2/  Bagged  carlo ts  except  soybean  meal  at  Decatur,  which  is  bulk. 
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Larger  High-Protein  Feed 
Supply  in  Prospect 

Oilseed  prices  are  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  value  of 
their  meal.    In  fact,  slightly  over  half  the  value  of  the  products  obtained 
from  a  bushel  of  soybeans  comes  from  the  meal. 

The  total  quantity  of  the  principal  high-protein  feeds  for  the  1955-56 
feeding  season  is  estimated  at  11.8  million  tons  (soybean  meal  equivalent) 
5  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  6  percent  above  the  19ii9-53  average.  The 
tonnage  available  also  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  livestock  consuming  these  feeds,  but  about  the  same  as  the 
19li9-53  average. 

Most  of  the  prospective  increase  in  high-protein  feeds  for  1955-56  is 
in  soybean  meal.    The  total  output  of  soybean  meal  from  this  crop  may  be 
nearly  500,000  tons  above  the  5,705,000  tons  in  195U-55,    Production  of  cotton- 
seed and  peanut  meal  also  will  be  up  while  linseed  and  copra  may  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1951i-55,    Total  production  of  the  5  oilseed  meals  in  1955-56  may 
tota]  around  9,500,000  tons  compared  with  8,902,000  in  195U-55.    Exports  dur- 
ing the  current  feeding  year  may  equal  or  exceed  the  very  heavy  export  of 
519,000  tons  in  195ii-55.    Imports  last  year  totaled  only  about  95,000  tons, 
the  smallest  in  recent  years.    As  a  result  of  the  heavy  exports  and  small 
imports,  the  quantity  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  fed  to  livestock  was  162,000 
tons  less  in  195ii-55  than  in  1953-5ii,  although  production  was  76,000  tons 
larger. 

Prices  of  oilseed  meals  are  expected  to  average  lower  this  fall  and 
winter  than  a  year  earlier.    In  the  195Ii-55  season,  oilseed  meal  prices  were 
fairly  stable  from  October  to  February,  then  dropped  about  10  to  20  percent 
in  the  last  half  of  the  feeding  season.    Prices  dropped  considerably  during 
the  past  month  and  in  mid-November  prices  of  soybean  and  cottonseed  meals 
were  about  25  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    If  there  is  some  seasonal 
strengthening  of  prices  during  the  next  few  months,  prices  would  be  fairly 
close  to  a  year  earlier  by  next  spring.    Cottonseed  meal  prices  have  been  re- 
latively low  this  fall  in  relation  to  other  oilseed  meals,  reflecting  another 
large  cottonseed  crop,  miuch  bigger  crops  of  other  feeds  and  better  pastures 
in  the  South,    Linseed  meal  has  been  relatively  hi^,  though  lower  than  last 
year. 

Supplies  of  Fats  and  Oils 
to  be  Large  in  19F5-36 

Total  supplies  of  food  fats  in  the  marketing  year  which  began  on 
October  1,  1955  will  be  at  least  as  large  as  last  year's  record  quantity.  In- 
creased output  of  all  the  major  fats  and  oils  will  offset  reduced  beginning 
stocks  of  cottonseed  oil  and  butter  (See  table  5). 
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Table  3  -  High-protein  feeds:    Quantity  fed  per  animal  unit.  United  States, 

average  19li9-53,  annual  1950-55 


:                          Tear  beginning  October 

Item 

:  Unit 

r Average : 

1950 

;    1951  :    1952  :    1953  ; 

1                     •                     •  • 

19Sli  1/: 

1955 

Total  protein  feed 
(soybean  laeal  equ±7-< 
alent)  3/ 

1  1,000  ! 
:  tons 

!  11,127 

11,13U 

11,551   ll,li38  ll,i;58 

11,22U 

11,800 

Protein-consuming  ! 
animal  units  hj  \ 

Million! 

105.9 

105.0 

107.2     107.6  108,6 

110.2 

112 

Quantity  per  animal  • 
Tinit 

PoTinds  ! 

210 

212 

216        213  211 

20U 

211 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  November.    3/  In 
terms  of  soybean  meal  equivalent  {hh  percent  protein  content),    hj  High-protein  feed- 
consuming  livestock.    Based  on  animal  units  of  grain-cons\iming  livestock,  excluding 
horses  and  mules,  adjusted  for  importance  of  high-protein  feeds  in  total  concentrates 
fed. 


The  conversion  factors  for  computing  soybean  meal  equivalent  and  protein-consuming 
animal  \inits,  and  data  for  earlier  years  are  given  in  The  Feed  Situation,  Jan,  U,  1955. 


Table  h  ,-  Oilseed  cakes  and  meals:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 

year  beginning  October,  1953-5U  and  195U-55 


Supply 

Distribution 

Oilseed  cake 
and  meal 

'.  Stocks 
:(Oct.  1) 

'  V 

;  Pro- 
|duction 

: Imports: 

Total 

:  Feed 

Other  _ 
;  ^,:Exports: 
.uses   y , 

stocks 
(Sept. 30) 

V 

\  1,000 

1,000 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1953-5U 

Soybean  ! 

•  57 

5,051 

16 

5,124 

U,965 

30 

67 

62 

Cottonseed  ■ 

•3/1U2 

3,019 

70 

3,231 

2,930 

30 

66 

205 

Linseed  j 

23 

577 

1 

601 

526 

35 

UO 

Peanut  ! 

2 

63 

1 

66 

63 

2 

1 

Copra 

1  6 

116 

80 

202 

196 

0 

6 

Total  ! 

230  ' 

B.B26 

168 

9,22U 

8,680 

60 

170 

31i+ 

195U-55  h/  ! 

Soybean  \ 

62 

5,705 

0 

5,767 

5,1^26 

30 

21h 

37 

Cottonseed  ; 

205 

2,515 

32 

2,752 

2,ii0U 

30 

168 

150 

Linseed  : 

UO 

5ii5 

0 

585 

U87 

76 

22 

Peanut  j 

1 

19 

0 

20 

18 

1 

1 

Copra  ! 

6 

118 

63 

187 

183 

0 

u 

Total  ! 

31ii 

8,902 

9^ 

9,311 

8,5l8 

60 

519 

21U 

1/  stocks  at  processors'  plants.    2/  Estimated  quantities  of  soybean  meal  used  for 
industrial  p\irposes  and  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  grow- 
ers.   3/  Includes  29,000  tons  owned  by  CCC  and  not  stored  at  processors'  plants. 
h/  Preliminary. 
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Table  5  •-  Food  fats  and  oils:    Svipply  and  disposition,  1950  to  date  l/ 


Item 

1                                       Year  beginning  October 

1Q5P 

j-y^'* 

1955 

\    Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Stocks,  October  1 

Bvitter 

Ill 

323 

489 

295 

Lard 

82 

«;t 
?i 

ill  •J 

f  c 

CA 
50 

75 

C/Otxonseed  oiJ. 

!  1^7 

IQ^ 

jyj 

1  016 

JOX 

Soybean  oil 

113 

171 

IQh. 

174 

1  P7 
xe  ( 

Others  2/ 

UO 

57 

J7 

JJ 

Total 

607 

500 

880 

1  580 

1  ftnH 

X  ,  wVA^ 

JupartB 

52 

61 

89 

50 

Production 

Butter 

1,»*72 

1,389 

1,599 

1,677 

1,563 

1,600 

Lard 

2,811 

2.<520 

2,501 

2,263 

9  500 

P  850 

Cottonseed  oil  3/ 

1  i>C>Q 

0  1  ofi 

eC,  XUO 

JL,0>U 

Soybean  oil  3/  ! 
Others  2/  3/ 

C,  (  CO 

P  fill 

P  fl5fi 

P  Tfi7 

5  Q7P 

DOU 

Total  : 

Q  175 

Q 

7,  JJJ 

Q  li7^ 

0  808 

lo  Wic; 

XVJ  ,  t>*Tp 

Total  Supply 

0  "510 

0  811 

10  958 

<-X,X£J 

11  505 

11  fi57 
XX, op ( 

E:^ort8  V  ! 

U2 

lU 

45 

Butter 

lOP 
xy£ 

Lard 

751 

514 

456 

584 

Cottonseed  oil  3/  ; 

127 

55 

402 

716 

Soybean  oil  3/  : 
Others  2/  ^  : 

488 

71 4 

62 

110 
xx^ 

Adjustment  ^ 

20 

52 

74 

02 

122 

Total 

1.605 

1,110 

1,600 

2.  ■^61 

Bcoestic  Use 

Butter 

1,552 

1,390 

1,373 

1,468 

1,561* 

Lard  6/ 

2,203 

2,078 

2,104 

1,791 

1,969 

Cottonseed  oil 

1.115 

1,162 

1,824 

1,51*3 

Soybean  oil 

1,906 

2,150 

2,462 

2,326 

2,605 

Others  2/ 

521 

548 

58q 

609 

Adjustment  5/ 

-20 

-52 

-74 

-92 

-122 

Total  6/ 

7,322 

7,490 

7,575 

7,907 

B,l69 

Total  Use  for  food  7/ 

7,131 

7,241 

7,588 

7,827 

Per  Capita,  civilian 

and  military 

8.0 

6.9 

Butter  (fat  content) 

7.1 

7.2 

7.5 

Other 

:  31^.7 

36.2 

36.2 

37.3 

37.5 

Total  (fat  content) 

42.7 

^3.3 

43.1 

1A^5 

1*5.1 

1/  TotsLLs  counted  from  unrounded  numbers.    Production  and  imports  for  1955  are  forecast. 
2/  Includes  beef  fats,  pesmut,  com,  olive  and  sesame  oils. 
3/  Includes  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported  for  crushing. 

4/  Includes  shipments.    Butter,  cottonseed  oil  and  adjustments  include  quantities  from  COG 
stocks  that  are  not  reported  in  Cens\is  data. 

^  Includes  exports  of  processed  food  oils  not  classified  by  kind,  shortening  euid  other  second 
ary  fats. 

6/  Adjvisted  for  estimated  changes  in  stocks  on  farm. 

7/  Excludes  food  fats  used  for  nonfood  purposes  but  includes  nonfood  oils  (mostly  coconut, 
babassu  and  palm-kernel)  used  in  food. 
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Table  6      Estiaated  production  of  fats  and  oils  fros  doaestlc  materials 
and  oil  equivalent  of  exported  domestic  oilseeds,  year  beginning 
October  1955  with  conqparisons 


Item 


Average 
1937-41 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1951+ 
1/ 


1955 
2/ 


Butter  (actual  weight) 
Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat 
Edible  beef  fats 

Total,  edible  animal  fats 
Com  oil 
Cottonseed  oil 
Edible  olive  oil 
Peanut  oil 

Peanuts  (shelled),  oil 
equivalent  of  exports  for 
cmshing  abroad  \j 
Soybean  oil 
Soybeans,  oil  equivalent  of j 
exports  '2J  : 
Total,  edible  vegetable  : 
oils 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases 
Fish,  ^rtiale  and  seal  oils^: 

Total,  soap  fats  and  oils 
Linseed  oil  jj 
Flaxseed,  oil  equivalent  of 

exports  8/ 
Tung  oil 
Castor  oil 

Total,  drying  oils 
Other  fats  and  oils  10/ 
Chrand  total 


Mil. 
lb. 

2,221* 
2,091 
225 
^*.5i*0 


173 
1,1*56 
7 
87 


500 


31 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,1*72 
2,811 
158 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,389 
2,920 


Mil.  Mil. 
lb.  lb. 


1,599 
2,501 
217 


1,677 
2,208 


21*3 
1,227 
2 

191 


21 
2,1*51* 

272 


223 
1,726 
1* 
123 


2 

1,836 
7 
53 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,563 
2,590 
269 
i*,i*22 


2,1*1*1*  2,536 


167 


320 


252 
2,101 
2 
82 


69 
2,350 

1*16 


1,717 

3 

19" 


2,711 
660 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,600 
2,850 
270 
1*.720 


270 
1,850 
5 

125 


3,675 


2.251* 

1*.1*10 

?|010 

?i37» 

?,?25 

1,303 

223 

2,3^3 
161* 

2,26? 
126 

2,616 
11*8 

161 

2,825 


2,925 
170 

I.52S 

2.39^ 

2.764 

2.822 

2.996 

3.0?? 

363 
1 

78 
12 

551* 

55 
11* 

8 

501 

K 
^3 

13 

631 

122 
1*0 
8 

583 

132_ 
15 
.? 

650 
3 

!  361* 

^31 



801 

742 

14 

20 

42 

8,^ 

12,270 

12,214 

12,6^4 

13,0^6 

13,580 

l'*,i*33 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Forecasts  based  on  Hoveasiber  1  crop  estimates  and  other  Indications. 

Edible  tallow,  oleo  stock,  oleo  oil,  and  oleostearlne.    Beginning  Janviary  191*9, 
use  of  edible  tallow  in  pressing  is  subtracted  from  reported  production  of  tallov. 
1*/  1*3  percent  of  actual  weight. 

^  9  pounds  per  bushel,  1937-1*1;  9.8  pounds  in  I950-5I;  10.0  poxaads  in  1952;  11 
pounds  in  1953-55- 

6/  Excludes  cod  oil  and  fish  liver  oils. 

7/  Exdxides  oil  eq,uivalent  of  imported  flaxseed. 

2J  19*8  pounds  per  bushel. 

2/  Leas  than  500,000  pounds. 

10/  Beat's  foot  oil,  wool  grease,  cod  and  fish-liver  oils,  and  vegetable  oils  not 
reported  separately  by  kind. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
y.  S.  Departaent  of  Agriculture. 
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Table   7.-  Number  and  average  live  weight  of  total  coramercially 
slaughtered  hogs,  yield  of  lard  per  hog  and  per  100  pounds 
live  weight,  and  total  commercial  production  of  lard 


Year 
beginning 
October 


'    Average  • 

:     Number  ! 

!     live  : 

,     weight  . 

:  Thousand 

Pounds 

Hog  slaughter 


Yield  of  lard  per 


Hog 
slaughtered 


Ifeunds 

32.2 
31.2 
33.7 
33.1* 
33.6 
33.8 
32.1 
32.0 
33.3 
33.9 


100 
pounds 

Pounds 

12.9 
12.7 
13.8 
lU.O 
13.9 
lk.2 

13.7 
13.U 
13.9 
1U.3 


Lard 
production  1/ 


Million  pounds' 

1,963 
1,887 
2,112 
2,301 
2,^ 
2,63U 
2,262 
2,028 
2,368 
2,625 


60,879 
60,518 
62,600 
68,876 
7li,51i6 
78,027 
70,513 
63,U67 
71,139 
77,300 


250 
2U5 
2U5 
239 

2ia 
237 
235 
238 

239 
237 


1/  Data  in  table  6  includes  estimate  for  farm  lard. 
2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Forecast. 


Production  of  butter  in  1955-56  may  be  up  slightly  from  a  year  ago 
because  of  an  expected  increase  in  milk  output.    However,  total  supplies 
will  be  down  about  150  minion  pounds,  reflecting  a  smaller  carryin. 

About  300  million  potinds  more  lard  will  be  available  if  production 
rises  as  anticipated*    Beginning  stocks  are  some^at  larger  than  a  year  ago* 
Commercial  hog  slaughter  is  likely  to  rise  about  10  percent  because  of  the 
larger  pig  crops  produced  in  1955.    Also,  yields  per  100  pounds  live  weight 
probable  will  i*ise  because  of  a  tendency  by  the  packers  to  trim  more  fat 
from  pork  cuts. 

Supplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils  will  be  about  as  large  as  a  year 
ago,  with  increased  output  offsetting  a  smaller  carryin.    More  soybean, 
cottonseed  and  peanut  oils  will  be  produced.    The  soybean  and  cottonseed 
crops  are  bigger  than  in  195ii.    There  will  be  a  substantial  surplus  of 
peanuts  available  for  crushing  in  contrast  with  the  shortage  that  existed 
the  year  before. 
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Supplies  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  will  by  up  about  100  million 
pounds  in  1955-56  because  of  higher  production.    Beginning  stocks  were  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    Cattle  slaughter  will  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year  but  hog  slaughter  will  be  up. 

Supplies  of  linseed  oil  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year  because  carry- 
in  stocks  were  down  about  160  million  pounds.    However,  the  quantity  of  flax- 
seed available  for  crushing  is  much  more  than  adequate  to  meet  domestic  needs. 

Use  of  Fats  and  Oils 

to  Remain  About  the  Same 

Domestic  disappearance  of  all  fats  and  oils  in  the  marketing  year  that 
ended  on  September  30,  1955  was  65  pounds  (fat  content)  per  person  (civilian 
and  military).    This  was  half  a  pound  more  than  the  year  before.    The  entire 
increase  was  in  food  fats  as  nonfood  uses' remained  the  same  (See  table  8). 

Food  uses  totaled  1^5.1  pounds  (fat  content),  0.5  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    Consumption  of  margarine  at  8.0  pounds  (actual  weight),  was  down 
0.2  pounds  while  butter  use  rose  nearly  half  a  pound  to  9,k  pounds  (actual 
weight).    The  increase  in  butter  reflects  lower  prices  than  a  year  before 
through  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  an  increase  in  Government  donations  to 
school  lunch  programs  and  other  eligible  outlets.    Total  disappearance  of  lard 
and  shortening,  at  21.7  pounds  per  person,  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year.    However,  291  million  pounds  of  lard  were  used  in  shortening  compared  with 
lliO  a  year  earlier  because  lard  was  lower  priced  than  the  edible  vegetable  oils. 
Other  food  uses  (cooking  and  salad  oils,  etc.)  increased  about  half  a  pound. 
This  category  has  shown  a  strong  upward  trend  in  recent  years.    Except  for  a 
possible  small  increase  in  the  "other"  food  uses  category  there  is  likely  to  be 
change  in  consumption  of  food  fats.    However,  more  lard  probably  will  be  used  in 
shortening  as  supplies  will  be  bigger  and  prices  lower  than  last  year. 

Soap  continues  to  decline  in  importance  as  an  outlet  for  fats  and  oils 
as  synthetic  detergents  make  greater  inroads  in  the  soap  market.    The  Associa- 
tion of  American  Soap  and  Glycerine  Producers  reports  that  compared  with  a 
year  earlier  its  members  increased  their  sales  of  synthetic  detergents  by 
11  percent  in  January-September  1955  while  their  soap  sales  dropped  5  percent. 
These  trends  probably  will  continue  in  1955-56.    More  fats  ahcf  oils  were  con- 
sumed in  drying  oils  and  other  industrial  products  becasue  of  the  high  level 
of  economic  activity. 

Domestic  consumption  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  has  been  relatively 
stable  during  the  past  four  years  (table  9)»    ^Declining  use  in  soap  has  been 
counterbalanced  by  an  expansion  in  other  outlets  such  as  fatty  acids  and  animal 
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Doaestlc  disappearance  of  food  fate,  and  fats  and  oils  used  In  industrial 
products,  year  beginning  October  195'^  with  ccst^arisons 


Year  and  Item 


Unit 


Oct . -Dec . 


Jan , -Mar . 


Apr . -June 


July-Sept . 


Total 


1952-  53  : 
Butter:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil. lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil. lb. 

Margarine :  : 

Actual  weight    Mil. lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil. lb. 

Lard  (direct)    Mil.lb. 

Shortening   :  Mil.lb. 

Other  edible  l/  :  Mil.lb. 

Food  (fat  content):  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

Soap  iJ    KJ  :  Mil.lb. 

Drying  oil  products  5/  :  Mil.lb. 

Other  industrial  products  h/  :  Mil.lb. 

All  xudustrlal  products:  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

All  products  (fat  content):  ; 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

1953-  5't  : 
Butter:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil.lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil.lb. 

Ifergarine:  : 

Actual  weight   :  Mil.lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil.lb. 

Lard  (direct)   :  Mil.lb. 

Shortening   :  Mil.lb. 

Other  edible  1/  :  Mil.lb. 

Food  (fat  content):  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

Soap  1/  y  :  Mil.lb. 

Drying  oil  products  5/  :  Mil.lb. 

Other  industrial  products  k/  :  Mil.lb. 

All  Industrieil  products:  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

AH  products  (fat  content):  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

Butter:  : 

Actual  weight   :  MU.lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil.lb. 

Ifergarlne: 

Actual  weight   :  Mil.lb. 

Fat  content   :  Mil.lb. 

Lard  (direct)   :  Mil.lb. 

Shortening  :  Mil.lb. 

Other  edible  l/  :  Mil.lb. 

Food  (fat  content) :  : 

Total   :  MU.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

Soap  2/    V  •  Mil.lb. 

Drying  oil  products  5/  :  Mil.lb. 

Other  industrial  products  k/  :  Mil.lb. 

All  industrial  products:  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/  :  Lb. 

All  products  (fat  content):  : 

Total   :  Mil.lb. 

Per  person  2/   :  Lb. 


351 
283 

3^1 
27B 
510 
klk 

288 

1,773 
11.1 
3h6 
23U 
279 

859 
5.1* 

2,632 
16.4 


373 
300 

3h6 
282 
1*62 
492 
331 

1,868 
11.5 
361* 
236 
278 

877 
5A 

2,7U5 
16.8 


1*08 
328 

359 

288 
1*65 
513 
369 

1,963 
11.8 
291 
220 
282 

793 
U.8 

2,756 
16.6 


31U 
253 

353 
287 
1*72 
1*13 
31*6 

1,770 
U.O 
350 
250 
268 

868 
5.1* 

2,638 
16.1* 


31*9 
231 

369 
303 
1*1*2 
1*69 
331* 

1,829 
11.2 
339 
208 
21*7 

79I* 
1*.9 

2,623 
16.0 


386 
311 

366 
293 
1*31 
1*90 

365 

1,890 
11.1* 
280 
225 
30I* 

809 
l*.9 

2,700 
16.2 


378 
301* 

288 
231* 
1*35 
331 
370 

1,673 
10.1* 

315 
260 

308 

383 
5.5 

2,556 
15.8 


385 
310 

309 
2U9 
366 
1*79 

385 

1,739 
10.9 
281* 
21*2 
277 

801* 
'*.9 

2,593 
15.8 


383 
308 

323 
259 
376 
505 
1*50 

1,898 
11.3 

267 
285 
329 

881 
5.3 

2,779 
16.6 


330 

265 

299 
21*1 
1*22 
1*21* 
382 

1,735 
10.7 
278 
21*8 
273 

799 
l*.9 

2,531* 
15.6 


361 
291 

311* 

251* 
375 
1*51* 
1*1*3 

1,817 
U.O 
259 
256 
268 

781* 
1*.7 

2,601 
15.8 


388 
312 

287 
231* 
390 
1*37 
398 

1,771 
10.5 

272 
308 
259 

838 
5.0 

2,609 
15.5 


1,373 
1,105 

1,281 
l,0l*0 
1,839 
1,582 
1,386 

6,951 
1*3.1 
1,289 
992 
1,128 

3,1*09 
21.1 

10,360 

61*.2 


1,1*68 
1,182 

1,333 
1,088 
1,61*5 
1,891* 
1,1*93 

7,302 
1*1*. 6 
1,21*6 
91*2 
1,070 

3,259 
19.9 

10,561 
6U.1* 


1,561* 
1,259 

1,335 
1,071* 
1,662 
1,91*5 
1,532 

7.522 
^5.1 
1,110 
1,038 
1,171* 

3,321 
19.9 

10,81*3 
65.0 


1/  Mainly  salad  and  cooking  oils.    Includes  all  oils  and  fats  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  and  shortening) 
used  in  mayonnaise        salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  and  confectionery,  commercial  roasting  and  frying,  etc.    2/  Civi- 
lian and  milltaxy.    3/  Excludes  fat  equivalent  of  exports  and  shipments  of  soap,    kj  Fat  equivalent  of  soap  used  in 
synthetic  rubber  is  included  with  "Other  Industrial  products."    Prior  to  19l*9,  most  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  In 
synthetic  detergents  is  believed  to  have  been  reported  as  used  in  soap.    Beginning  in  January  191*9,  this  use  of  fats 
and  oils  is  entirely  included  in  "Other  industrial  products."    5/  Paints,  varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  printing 
Inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins.  Insulation,  linings,  packings,  coated  fabrics  (other  than  oilcloth),  caulking  and 
other  protective  coatings. 


Ccaqputed  frcm  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Total  and  per  person 
estimates  congputed  frcm  unroimded  niuibers. 
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feeds.    These  trends  probably  will  be  maintained  in  1955-56.    Although  sup- 
plies will  be  about  100  million  pounds  larger  as  output  expands,  exports  are 
expected  to  rise  to  a  new  high  and  there  may  be  little  change  in  carryover 
stocks. 


Exports  to  Continue 
at  High  Level  1/ 

In  1951i-55,  the  United  States  exported  (including  shipments)  about 
li.2  billion  pounds  of  fats,  oils  and  the  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds.  This 
was  600  million  pounds  more  than  the  previous  high  attained  the  year  before 
and  was  reflected  in  a  sharp  cut  in  stocks  of  food  fats  and  linseed  oil.  Ex- 
ports were  equal  to  about  30  percent  of  total  production  from  domestic  mate- 
rials.   Record  quantities  of  edible  vegetable  oils,  soybeans,  tallow  and  greases 
and  butter  were  shipped  abroad.    Ifore  lard  also  was  exported  than  a  year 
earlier  but  shipments  of  linseed  oil  and  flaxseed  fell  off.    (See  table  23). 
Present  indications  are  that  total  exports  of  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds  in  1955-56 
will  not  differ  materially  from  last  year  with  exports  continuing  large  for  all 
the  major  types.    Heavy  shipments  will  be  encouraged  by  shortages  in  world  sup- 
plies of  sunflower  and  olive  oils,  reduced  inventories  abroad,  high  economic 
activity  in  our  major  world  markets,  good  dollar  position  of  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, competitive  prices  for  many  U.  S.  commodities,  and  various  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment programs. 


An  important  factor  in  determining  the  level  of  world  trade  and  hence 
U.  S.  exports  of  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds  in  1955-56  will  be  the  quantities 
imported  into  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe.    According  to  data  published  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  these  areas  have  been 
taking  increasingly  larger  supplies.    Imports  (excluding  overland  trade  with 
China)  rose  from  only  85  million  pounds  in  calendar  1950  to  795  million  in  1951i« 
This  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  increase  in  total  world  exports.    Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe  continued  to  take  large  amounts  in  1955. 


In  fiscal  195Ii-55  free  world  foreign  countries  were  in  a  strong  inter- 
national financial  position  with  economic  activity  and  world  trade  reaching 
record  levels.    Foreign  gold  and  dollar  assets  increased  over  2  billion  dollars 
during  the  year,  and  except  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Cuba,  many  of  our  best 
customers  for  fats  and  oils  shared  in  this  improvement.    Present  indications 
are  that  most  foreign  countries  will  have  substantial  supplies  of  dollars  in 
1955-56. 


1/  Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  9      Inedible  tallov  and  greases:    Production,  utilization,  net 
foreign  trade,  and  ^diolesale  price,  lAilted  States 


:  Appar- 

Factory  consumption  in 

:     Het  : 
;  imports; 

Price 
per 

Period 

>  ent 
•produc- 1 
:    tion  • 

:  ^  : 

I  • 
1  • 

• 

;  Soap  J 

• 
• 

Pat  • 

split-^ 
ting  ; 

Feed  ' 

• 
• 

Other  • 
prod- 
ucts 1 

Total  ; 

(+)  1 
!      or  ! 

net  ; 
,  exports; 

!       (-)  1 

Stocks: 
;end  of: 
.period: 

pound, 

prime 
inedible 

tallow, 
Chicago 

:  Mil. 
.  lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Ct. 

Average 
1937-41 

;  1,167 

965 

2/ 

193 

1,158 

+2 

321 

6.3 

Year 

begin- 
ning 
October: 

19^6  : 

19*^7  J 
19W  : 

19^9  : 

1,869 
1,980 
2,101 
2,150 

1,366 
1,510 
1,381 
1,335 

212 
iQk 

173 
202 

167 
ikQ 
lk3 
196 

1,7^5 
l,8i*2 

1,699 
1,733 

-49 
-72 

-371 
-h9k 

259 
325 
356 
279 

17.9 
18.5 
8.2 
6,8 

1950  ! 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 
195^  J 
1955  : 

2,3^3 

2,268 
2,616 
2,661 
2,825 
2,925 

1,302 
1,081 
1,008 

967 
858 

251 
203 
233 
2^5 

267 

i/71 
131 

220 
264 
282 
291 
316 

1,773 
1,5^ 
1,523 
1,574 
1,572 

-509 
-718 
-1,070 
-1,183 
-1,260 

3^0 
3^0 

363 
268 
260 

13.5 
6.3 
4.3 
6.2 
7.0 

1/  Computed  from  feu:tory  consumption,  trade  and  stocks, 
2/  Hot  available. 
2/  Jan. -Sept.,  195^. 

Ccaapiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Totals  computed  from  unrounded  data. 
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The  following  laws,  which  also  were  in  effect  in  195U-^5,  will  help 
maintain  exports:    Public  Law  U80,  Title  I  (sales  for  foreign  currency  for 
quantities  over  and  above  those  amounts  normally  taken)  and  Title  II  (famine 
relief  and  other  asjdstance),    IMder  these  two  titles,  about  22  million 
dollars  were  authorized  mostly  for  cottonseed  oil,  last  year.    Section  ICL6, 
(permits  the  distribution  abroad  of  stirplus  commodities  through  voluntary 
charitable  organizations).    Most  of  the  192  million  pounds  of  butter  and  about 
65  million  pounds  of  the  cottonseed  oil  shipped  abroad  last  year  went  out 
under  Section  iil6.    Section  U02,  Public  Law  66^  (requires  that  foreign  aid 
funds  be  used  to  finance  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
in  connection  with  the  mutual  security  program. ) 

Prospective  Mediterranean  olive  oil  output  in  1955-56  appears  to  be 
materially  smaller  than  would  be  expected  for  a  normally  good  year  in  the 
2-year  cycle  characteristic  of  olive  production,    Carryin  stocks  this  fall  are 
low.    Consequently,  Mediterranean  countries  can  be  ejected  to  in^xirt  substan- 
tial quantities  of  edible  oils  from  outside  sources  to  supplement  olive  oil 
supplies  in  1955-56 • 

Also  on  the  low  side  were  the  last  sunflower  seed  crops  in  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  Uruguay.    It  was  the  third  successive  small  crop  in  Argentina, 
where  sunflower  seed  oil  is  the  mainstay  of  edible  oil  supply.  Argentina 
became  ?n  importer  of  edible  oil  last  year  and  is  expected  to  import  large 
quantities  again  this  season  before  the  new  sunflower  seed  crop  becomes 
available  in  May  1956. 

World  output  of  other  edible  oilseeds  is  expected  to  increase  but 
probably  not  enough  to  offset  the  indicated  declines  in  olive  oil  and  sunflower 
seed  oil.    World  peanut  production  appears  to  be  up  with  a  recovery  of  the  1955 
crops  in  West  Africa  from  last  year's  low  levels.    No  significant  change  is 
reported  for  India,  the  leading  producing  country.    World  rapeseed  production 
may  be  up  slightly  with  India,  Japan  and  Canada  reporting  small  increases • 

The  important  palm  oil  group  remains  a  fairly  stable  factor  in  world 
supplies  with  no  significant  overall  increase  or  decrease  in  sight  for  1955-56. 
PW-lippine  copra  production  during  1955  is  now  estimated  about  5  percent  above 
195U  tut  no  further  increase  is  forecast  for  1956.    Indonesian  copra  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  remain  about  the  same  as  this  year  but  there  has  been  a 
downward  trend  in  exports  in  recent  years  because  of  increased  domestic 
consun^tion.    Palm  oil  and  palm  kernel  oil  exports  have  trended  upward  in 
recent  years  and  there  may  be  a  slight  increase  in  store  for  1956.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  development  in  this  respect  is  the  continuing  improvement 
in  palm  oil  quality  so  that  an  increasing  proportion  can  be  used  for  edible 
purposes. 
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Table  10,-  World  Exports  of  fats,  oils  and  the  oil  equivalent  of 
oilseeds  l/,  calendar  year,  19^0-55 


Commodity 


1950 


1??1 


1952 


1953 


Estimated 
195U 


Forecast 
1955 


Food 

Batter  2/  -  VJorld 
U.  S. 

Other 

Lard  -  World 
U»  S. 
Other 
Soft  oils  U/-World 
U.  S. 
Other 
Laurie  acid  oils  $/ 
World 
U.  S. 
Other 
World 
U.  S. 
Other 
World 
U.  S. 
Other 


Palm  oil  - 


Whale  oil  - 


Non-Food 


Linseed  - 


Other  6/  - 


Grand  Total 


1,000 
short 
tons 

105 
11 

300 
233 
67 

l,ii80 
352 

1,128 


1,000 
short 
tons 

386 
9 

377 
395 
3liU 
51 

1,U89 
U5U 

1,035 


1,000 
short 
tons 

370 
3/ 
370 
360 
317 
1^3 
1,280 
293 
987 


1,000 
short 
tons 

390 
10 
380 

275 
211 
61i 

1,535 
287 

l,2u8 


1,635 
570 

570 
1;25 
3/ 
li25 


l,8U5 
520 

520 
I435 
3/ 
1^35 


1,690 
570 

570 
U60 


1,585 

605 

605 
U20 

,3/ 
U20 


1,000 
short 
tons 

1^20 
22 
398 
290 
233 
57 
1,855 
638 

1,217 


1,635       l,8U5      1,690      1,585  1,730 


1,730 

635 


greases - 

755 

World  < 

;  U25 

380 

520 

775 

U.  S.  i 

!  276 

276 

392 

621 

599 

Other  ' 

5  lli9 

lou 

128 

15U 

156 

World  ! 

!  Ii65 

U86 

225 

329 

670 

U.  S.  ; 

'  U7 

U6 

28 

U6 

317 

Other  J 

!  ia8 

W> 

197 

283 

353 

World  J 

lj6l 

395 

ii36 

U60 

U.  S.  : 

'  38 

25 

23 

5U 

71 

Other  t 

I  UOU 

U36 

372 

382 

389 

■    World  ' 

'  6,177 
957 

6,397 
1,15U 

5,870 

6,350 

7,270 

U.  S.  : 

1,053 

1,229 
5,121 

1,880 
5,390 

Other  • 

:  5,220 

5,2U3 

U,817 

1,000 
short 
tons 

U55 
70 
385 
330 
275 
55 
1,905 
750 
1,155 

1,730 

1,730 

6iiO 

6U0 

ia5 

3/ 

ia5 


800 

650 
150 
li50 
175 
275 
U85 
61 

7,210 
1,981 
5,229 


1/  Includes  22  major  fats  and  oils  conroodities  that  enter  world  trade.  Does 
noT  include  about  100  million  pounds  of  other  U.S,  exports  and  also  shipments 
to  U,  S,  Territories.    2/  Fat   content,    3/  Iisss  than  500  tons,    hj  Cottonseed, 

peanut,  soybean,  sunflower,  sesame,  rapeseed  and  olive  oils.  5/  Coconut  and 
palm  kernel  oils.  6/  Babassu  keriael,  castor,  oiticica,  tung,  perilla,  sperm 
whale  and  fish  oils. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Fats  and  Oils  Division. 
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U.  S.  exports  of  edible  oils  totaled  about  900  million  pounds  in  195^-55 
(not  including  soybeans)  of  whicli  large  quantities  went  to  South  America,  Spain, 
Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Canada.    The  short  crops  as  cited  above 
plus  U.  S.  programs  suggest  that  South  America  and  Spain  will  take  at  least  as 
much  as  last  year.    So  far  this  marketing  year,  about  100  niillion  pounds  of 
edible  vegetable  oils  or  lard  have  been  authorized  under  Public  Law  kSO  to 
Spain,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Brazil  and  Israel.    Most  of  this  will  be  vegetable  oil. 
Further  large  authorizations  to  veurious  countries  are  anticipated.  Indications 
are  that  in  October  and  November,  Western  Germany  took  about  as  much  crude 
cottonseed  oil,  mostly  for  use  in  a  high  quality  margarine,  as  during  the  entire 
past  marketing  year.    Other  major  importers  probably  will  continue  to  take  large 
qiaantities . 

Al'ohoiigh  there  may  be  an  increase  in  soybean  production  outside  the 
U.  S.,  due  to  better  crops  in  China,  Japan  and  Canada,  the  export  outlook  is 
favorable  for  the  record  U.  S.  crop.    In  mid -November,  soybean  prices  were 
about  20  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  remain  competitive  with  Manchiirian 
besms.    Total  exports  for  the  marketing  year  probably  will  reach  at  least 
65  million  bushels  compared  with  60  million  in  195^-55-    Inspections  of  soybeans 
for  export  from  October  1,  1955  to  November  I8  totaled  12. k  million  bushels, 
1.5  million  more  than  last  year.    Western  European  requirements  probably  are 
larger.    Last  year  25  million  bushels  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Japanese  ing)orts,  our  major  market,  from  the  United  States  for  the  first 
6  months  of  the  marketing  year  are  expected  to  amount  to  more  than  12  million 
bushels.    Additional  quantities  taken  after  next  March  probably  will  bring  the 
total  to  about  the  20  million  bushels  taken  last  year.    Canada  also  is  likely 
to  take  about  as  much  as  a  year  ago,  8  million  bushels,  in  spite  of  a  0.7  mil- 
lion bushel  increase  in  production. 

The  United  States  is  easily  the  largest  exporter  of  lard,  tallow  and 
greases . 

Lard  exports  in  195^-55  of  ^Qk  million  pounds  (including  shipmenxs  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  were  28  percent  larger  than  in  the  previous 
12  months.    Nearly  30  percent  of  the  total  went  to  Cuba,  owe  most  iniportant 
single  market.    Other  major  foreign  outlets  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Wes^iem 
Germany,  Austria,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands  and  Yugoslavia.    Exports  probably  will 
rise  in  1955-56  mainly  because  of  lower  prices  and  Government  programs. 

United  States  inedible  tallow  and  greases  continued  to  attract  heavy 
foreign  buying  in  195^-55  as  exports  of  1,263  million  pounds  exceeded  the  1953- 
5^  record  by  6  percent.    Japan  again  was  the  largest  single  importer  but  half 
of  our  total  exports  were  to  Western  Europe.    Large  quantities  of  U.  S.  soap 
fats  also  were  exported  to  South  America,  Egypt  euad  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Exports  probably  will  rise  somewhat  in  1955-56  primarily  because  of  larger 
takings  by  Japan,  where  soap  production  is  steadily  rising. 
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U.  S.  exports  of  linseed  oil  and  flaxseed  at  least  through  June  195^  may 
he  down  from  last  year  reflecting  reduced  holdings  by  the  CCC.     (See  section 
on  flaxseed.) 

Although  the  present  indications  point  to  continued  large  exports  of 
food  fats  in  1955-5^,  the  longer  term  outlook  is  uncertain.    Some  recent  export 
markets  may  be  smaller  if  Argentine  production  of  svinf lower  seed  is  encoxiraged 
by  higher  gixaranteed  prices  to  farmers  by  the  Government.    Also,  Mediterranean 
olive  oil  production  may  soon  recover.    Similarly,  it  is  possible  that  foreign 
soybean  production  will  increase  in  the  next  5  years,  partic\alarly  in  Brazil. 
In  that  comtry,  soybeans  are  a  good  crop  for  rotation  with  wheat,  the  poten- 
tial amount  of  available  land  is  large  and  a  big  processing  plant  is  being  • 
erected  in  the  growing  area.    These  factors,  along  with  the  expected  steady  in- 
crease in  edible  grade  palm  oils  and  peanut  production,  may  have  a  limiting 
effect  on  export  markets  of  the  future.    On  the  other  hand,  increasing  popula- 
tions sind  improving  standards  of  living  abroad  tend  to  assure  the  United  States 
of  continxaing  large  export  markets  altho\igh  perhaps  not  as  great  as  the  2.k  bil- 
lion pounds  (including  the  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans)  shipped  in  195^-55* 

Imports  Continue 
Around  Billion  Pounds 

U.  S.  imports  of  fats,  oils  and  the  oil  eqxiivalent  of  oilseeds  have 
averaged  about  1  billion  pounds  in  recent  years  and  little  change  is  expected 
in  1955-56.    Usually  about  550  million  pounds  are  coconut  oil  and  copra  from 
the  Philippines.    Next  in  order  is  about  100  million  pounds  of  castor  oil  and 
besms  from  Brazil  and  India.    Imports  of  olive  oil,  mostly  from  Spain,  palm 
oil  and  various  fish  and  marine  oils  ordinarily  average  about  60  million  pounds 
each.    Smaller  quantities  of  palm  kernel,  tung  and  other  oils  also  are  imported. 

Cottonseed  Prices  Near  Support; 
1956  Acreage  Allotment  Reduced 

Cottonseed  output  in  1955  is  estimated  at  6,119,000  tons,  7  percent  more 
than  last  year.  Although  acreage  was  cut  ik  percent,  due  primarily  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  national  allotment,  yields  were  the  highest  of  record.  Diversion 
of  less  productive  acres,  increased  use  of  fertilizer  emd  shifts  in  acreage 
from  lower  to  higher  yielding  areas  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  an  upward  trend 
in  the  national  average  yield  per  acre.  Growing  conditions  were  very  favorable 
this  year. 

Prices  to  farmers  for  1955  crop  cottonseed  are  likely  to  average  near 
support  ($42  per  ton,  pxorchase  price,  basis  grade  100,  $8  less  than  last  year) 
but  substantially  below  last  year's  season  average  of  $60.30  per  ton.  This 
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year  there  is  no  cottonseed  products  p\irchase  program  (that  is,  no  package  "bvjy- 
ing  of  oil,  meal  and  linters  at  stated  prices)  as  there  was  in  recent  yeejrs. 
The  mid-October  national  average  price  received  "by  farmers  was  $^3 '50  per  ton. 
Lower  prices  for  cottonseed  reflect  reduced  returns  for  both  oil  euad  meal. 
Linter  prices  are  expected  to  average  about  the  same  as  last  year.    Total  dis- 
appearance of  linters  is  likely  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  production  plus 
imports,  resulting  in  a  small  drop  in  carryover. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  October  ik  announced  a  marketing 
quota  of  10  mi]JLion  bales  of  cotton  for  the  195^  crop,  the  minimum  permitted 
by  law  and  the  same  as  for  the  1955  crop.    However,  beca-use  legal  provisions 
resulted  in  the  use  of  a  higher  yield  than  a  year  eigo,  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  the  195^  crop  was  set  at  17.^  million  acres,  0.8  million  below 
the  1955  level.    A  growers'  referendimi  on  the  195^  quotas  will  be  held  on 
December  13.    At  least  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendvm  must 
approve  quotas  before  they  may  be  made  effective.    Last  year  over  90  percent 
of  the  growers  voting  approved  the  1955  quotas.    If  quotas  are  disapproved, 
support  to  eligible  growers  would  drop  to  50  percent  of  parity. 

If  cotton  production  next  year  should  be  the  same  as  the  marketing  quota 
and  if  the  relationship  between  lint  and  cottonseed  is  the  same  as  the  average 
for  the  past  5  years,  output  of  cottonseed  would  total  about  k.l  million  tons. 
This  would  be  nearly  35  percent  below  the  1955  level  and  the  smallest  since 
1950.    Cottonseed  oil  and  meal  production  would  drop  about  550  million  potmds 
and  800  thousand  tons,  respectively.    Cottonseed  prices  probably  would  rise  at 
least  moderately.    However,  yields  would  have  to  be  down  sharply  from  the  1955 
record  level  if  production  of  cottonseed  is  to  be  no  larger  than  what  would  be 
obtained  from  a  cotton  crop  equal  to  the  marketing  quota. 

Soybean  Prices 
Near  Support 

Supplies  of  soybeans  for  the  1955-56  marketing  year  are  placed  at 
382  million  bushels,  38  million  more  than  last  year's  previous  high.  Produc- 
tion reached  a  new  peak,  reflecting  a  sharp  increase  in  acreage,  and  beginning 
stocks  were  considerably  greater  than  the  small  quantity  on  hand  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

Cinashings  probably  will  rise  moderately  from  the  2^9  million  processed 
last  year  and  may  reach  26O-265  million  bushels.    Also  30  million  bushels  are 
likely  to  be  used  on  farms.    Exports  are  expected  to  reach  a  new  high  of  at 
least  65  million  bushels,  which  would  leave  a  carryover  of  over  20  million 
bushels . 
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Table  15«-  Soybean  oil:    Supply  and  disposition  and  oil  equivalent  of 
exports  of  soybeans,  ISUl  to  date  1/ 


Tear 
beginning: 
October  ! 

:  Supply 

!  Disposition  : 

>    Pro-  ! 
!  duction  ! 

[  Imports  , 

♦  i 

t  Stocks    :  „  ! 
tOctober  1:  ; 

1                                                   •  4 
t                                                   •  1 

•             •  Itomestic* 

:  Exports!  ^^^p-  : 

!             Spearance  ' 

»                          •  • 

Soybean 

oil 
equivalent 
of  exports 


Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    ItLl.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.    m.  lb. 


19U7 

:  l,53U 

20U 

1,738 

112 

1,530 

27 

19U8 

:  1,807 

2/ 

96 

1,903 

300 

1,U90 

225 

19li9 

!  1,937 
:  2,U5U 

1/ 

113 

2,050 

291 

1,6U6 

128 

1950 

113 

2,567 

U90 

1,906 

272 

1951 

!  2,hhk 

171 

2,615 

271 

2,150 

167 

1952 

!  2,536 

1 

19U 

2,730 
2,525 

93 

2,1*62 

320 

1953 

!  2,350 

17U 

71 

2,326 
2,605 

ia6 

1951;  3/ 

!  2,711 

127 

2,838 

51* 

660 

1955  " 

180 

1/  Totals  conqDuted  from  unrounded  data. 
2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
3/  Preliminary. 


Table  16,-  Soybean  oil:    Utilization,  year  beginning  October, 
1950-195U  and  calendar  year,  191*7-51*  1/ 


Tear  : 
beginning :Shorten- 
October  :  ing 


f^ood  uses  :        Nonfood  uses 

:  Drying  :  poots  ^ 
:Margar-:  other  *  Total  '  s    and     :  other 

ine    :  :  :prod-    t  loss  : 

:Mil.lb.   Mtl.lb.*Mll.lb.*Mil.lb.*Mil.lb.'m.lb.  *Mil.lb. 


Total 
'domestic 

disap- 
.pearance 

'm.ib. 


I95t)  1 

!  797 

1*61 

302 

1,560 
1,7U8 

205 

87 

5U 

1,906 

1951 

:  800 

579 

370 

238 

97 

67 

2,150 

1952 

:  879 

735 

U61* 

2,078 

252 

106 

26 

2,1*62 

1953  1 

t  901* 

661 

1*53 

2,018 

215 

81* 

9 

2,326 
2,605 

1951*2/  • 

!  979 

7ia 

508 

2,228 

262 

107 

9 

Calendar  : 

year 

1*2 

1,1*51 

191*7  i 

"  705 

228 

2U8 

1,181 

159 

69 

191*8  i 

I  708 

255 

21*0 

1,203 

162 

73 

35 

1,1*73 

191*9  1 

!  713 

257 

239 

1,210 

220 

80 

22 

1,531 

1950 

:  81a 

312 

293 

1,1*1*6 

213 

82 

27 

1,769 

1951 

!  731 

1*73 

331 

1,536 

191* 

81* 

28 

1,8U2 

1952 

!  851 

652 

1*08 

1,911 

209 

lOli 

75 

2,299 
2,1*96 

1953 

5  903 

726 

U98 

2,128 

2h2 

101 

25 

195U  2/  - 

i  918 

665 

1*35 

2,018 

218 

86 

8 

2,330 

1/  Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Exports  have  become  a  major  outlet  for  U,  S,  soybeans.    Last  year, 
17  percent  of  the  total  supply  was  shipped  abroad  conqjared  with  Ih  percent 
for  the  1953  crop,  11  percent  for  1952,  and  only  6  percent  in  195l«  Manchuria 
was  the  major  source  of  world  export  supply  prior  to  World  War  II,  exporting 
an  average  of  69  million  bushels  in  1935-39.    Manchurian  shipments  have  been 
sharply  reduced  since  then  and  the  U,  S,  now  is  the  major  exporter.  North- 
bound shipments  of  soybeans  through  the  Suez  Canal  from  China-Manchuria  in 
calendar  years  1953  and  1951i  were  around  12-lli  million  bushels  but  will  be  at 
least  l6  million  in  1955»    In  the  Orient,  the  beans  also  are  used  in  food  and 
this  is  the  principal  outlet  for  soybeans  imported  into  Japan,    Also,  soybeans 
rather  than  oil  are  preferred  in  Japan,  as  in  Europe,  to  utilize  the  available 
crushing  capacity  and  provide  employment. 

Prices  to  farmers  for  1955  crop  soybeans  are  being  supported  at  a 
national  average  farm  price  of  $2,0U  per  bushel,  18  cents  less  than  a  year  ago. 
The  support  is  equal  to  70  percent  of  the  February  15>  1955  parity  price  com- 
pared vdth  80  percent  of  parity  for  the  195U  crop.    Purchase  agreements  and 
loans  are  available  through  January  1956,    Farmers  can  redeem  loans  or  deliver 
beans  to  CCC  through  May  31,  1956, 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  latter  part  of  November  were  near 
support.    Any  seasonal  increase  through  the  spring  would  be  modest  because  of 
large  supplies.    With  a  crop  as  big  as  the  present  one,  the  spread  between  the 
monthly  national  average  farm  price  and  the  vailue  of  the  products  obtained  from 
a  bushel  of  beans  may  be  larger  than  it  has  been  in  recent  years. 

Outlook  for  1956 
Crop  Soybeans 

If  the  1956  soybean  crop  should  be  about  the  same  size  as  this  year, 
total  supplies  (production  plus  beginning  stocks)  in  1956-57  woxild  be  at  a 
new  high  of  nearly  UOO  million  bushels.    Assuming  farm  uses  at  about  30  mil- 
lion and  the  carryover  at  about  20  million  bushels,  about  350  could  be 
crushed  or  exported.    About  3»9  billion  pounds  of  oil  can  be  obtained  from 
350  million  bushels.    This  would  be  about  200  million  more  than  the  record 
quantity  expected  in  1955-56, 

About  2  billion  pounds  of  all  food  fats  excluding  butter  (but  including 
the  oil  content  of  soybeans)  would  be  available  for  export  in  1956-57*  This 
assumes  that  1956  cotton  output  woxild  be  no  larger  than  the  marketing  quota 
for  that  crop  and  allows  for  little  change  in  production  of  other  food  fats. 
Although  about  200  million  pounds  below  the  195U-55  level  and  less  than  the 
anticipated  shipment  in  1955-56,  this  still  would  be  about  UOO  million  pounds 
more  than  any  previous  export.    This  nodest  reduction  in  exportable  supplies 
might  be  offset  in  its  effect  on  prices  by  some  decline  in  the  export  demand, 
(See  section  on  exports,) 
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Production  of  oilseed  meals  per  grain  consvjming  animal  vmit  in  I956-57 
probably  would  be  dovm  moderately  from  the  anticipated  I955-56  level  if  the 
cotton  crop  is  near  the  marketing  quota.    The  level  of  escports  also  will  be  an 
important  factor.    About  50O  thousand  tons,  6  percent  of  output,  were  shipped 
abroad  in  195^-55 •    Shipments  probably  will  continue  heavy  in  I955-56. 

Price  support  for  soybeans  is  discretionary.    As  yet,  no  announcement  as 
to  support  for  the  195^  crop  has  been  made. 

Large  Surplus 

of  19^^  Crop  Peanuts 

The  1955  peanut  crop  will  provide  many  more  peanuts  than  necessary  to 
meet  food  and  farm  uses  and  prices  to  farmers  for  Spanish  and  Runners  are  likely 
to  be  near  the  loan  value.    Prices  for  Virginia  type  peanuts  have  been  well 
above  the  loaji  value.    The  loan  value  is  the  support  price  less  about  half  a 
cent  for  charges  for  storage,  inspection,  grading  and  expenses  of  cooperatively 
marketing  the  peanuts.    Prices  so  far  this  year  have  been  about  11.8  cents  per 
pound  canip€Lred  with  the  national  average  support  level  of  12.2  cents. 

Production  of  peanuts  in  1955  is  estimated  at  1,739  million  pounds, 
JI6  mini  on  more  than  last  yeeur's  small  output.    Most  of  the  rise  reflected  a 
lear  record  yield,  although  harvested  acreage  also  was  up.    Larger  acreage  is 
3ue  to  a  7*5  percent  increase  in  the  allotment  and  the  picking  and  threshing  of 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  allotted  acreage.    Compared  with  last  year  produc- 
tion in  the  Southeast  increased  the  most  followed  by  the  Southwest  and  then  the 
Virginia -North  Carolina  area. 

Civilians  in  recent  yeaxB  have  been  consuming  about  6.5  poiands  of  peanuts, 
farmers'  'stock  basis,  per  person.    Last  year  consumption  fell  about  half  a  pound 
because  of  reduced  supplies  and  higher  prices.    In  March  1955  the  import  quota 
for  the  year  was  raised  from  2  to  51  million  poxinds,  shelled  basis,  and  in  May 
all  restrictions  on  the  qioantity  of  shelled  peanuts  to  be  imported  through 
July  1955  were  removed.    Inqports  rose  shairply  last  spring  and  the  total  for 
September  195U-August  1955  was  I80  million  povmds,  farmers'  stock  basis.  With 
large  supplies  again  available  and  prices  lower,  consumption  in  I955-56  is 
likely  to  return  to  about  6.5  pounds  per  person.  If  farm  uses  are  about  the  same 
as  in  recent  years,  about  500  million  pounds,  nearly  30  percent  of  the  crop, 
would  be  available  for  crushing,  exports  and  addition  to  stocks. 

As  most  of  the  excess  peanuts  will  be  acquired  by  CCC  \inder  the  support 
program  the  quantity  crushed  and  exported  will  to  a  large  extent  depend  on 
Governmental  sales  policy.    The  Corporation  has  announced  that  it  will  purchase 
No.  2  shelled  peanuts,  which  are  the  lower  quality  edible  nuts,  at  specified 
prices  for  diversion  into  oil  or  export.    Purchases  for  diversion  will  be  made 
only  under  conditions  of  svirplus  and  wiJJ.  be  terminated  whenever  they  appear  to 
be  no  longer  needed.    CCC  also  can  call  its  loans  on  farmers'  stock  peanuts. 
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Table  17. -  Peanuts:    Supply  and  disposition  (farmers' 
stock  basis).  United  States,  1937-55 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
Sept.  1 

Pro- 
'  ductlon 

Stocks 
Sept .  1 

xOULL 

supply 

1/ 

Exports 
emd 
smp- 
ments 

Cirusned 
for 
oil 

Seed, 

farm 
loss 

and 
snrinic- 

a«e 

Domestic  food  use 

:               :  Civilian 
Military: Civilian  :  per 
:  capita 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Minion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

poxmds 

poiiods 

X>ound8 

pounds 

povmds 

povmds 

Pounds 

Average 

891 

6.7 

1937-41 

1,395 

122 

1,522 

3 

320 

197 

15 

1942 

2,193 

115 

2,312 

320 

146 

1,170 

8.9 

19^+3 

2,176 

216 

2,393 

30 

370 

111  fi 
fio 

223 

1,092 

D  1. 
0.4 

19*+* 

2,081 

240 

2,4l2 

29 

431 

3l4 

288 

1,140 

8.7 

19^5 

2,0k2 

210 

2,252 

03 

370 

273 

14 

1,243 

9.1 

1940 

2,038 

281 

2,319 

252 

coll 
534 

296 

1,036 

7.2 

19^7 

2,182 

201 

2,383 

403 

WJo 

293 

3 

951 

6.5 

1948 

2,336 

175 

2,511 

762 

403 

227 

6 

914 

6.2 

1949 

1,865 

119 

1,984 

131 

612 

224 

7 

892 

5.9 

1950  : 

2,037 

110 

2,155 

72 

04ii 

"7 

14 

947 

6.2 

1951  : 

1,676 

253 

1,929 

4 

415 

177 

10 

991 

6.4 

1952  : 

1,366 

332 

1,698 

3 

198 

138 

10 

1,008 

6.4 

1953  : 

1,589 

341 

1,930 

227 

305 

138 

10 

1,034 

6.5 

1954  2/  : 

1,023 

216 

1,419 

9 

94 

125 

9 

984 

6.0 

1955  y  : 

1,739 

198 

1,937 

135 

(1,100) 

1956  : 

1/  Includes  inports  vhlch  are  negligible  in  every  year  except  In  1944  and  1954  -vtmu  85  million 
euod  180  iBillion  pounds,  respectively,  were  Imported. 
2/  Prelimlneiry. 
2/  Distribution  is  foreceust. 


Table  I8.-  Peanuts:    Acreage,  yield,  price  and  quantity  acquired  by  CCX3 


Year 
begin- 
ning 


Picked  and  threshed  \ 

1 

:  Allotment 

:  Percent-  : 

Total    :    age  of  : 

:  allotaient: 

Acreage 


Price 

:  Yield 

Acquired 

per 

U.  S. 

:  Received 

Paid 

by 

acre 

average 

by 

for 

CCC 

support 

farmers 

crushing 

Million 

Pounds 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

pounds 

806 

10.5 

10.4 

4.4 

763 

898 

10.8 

10.9 

7.5 

835 

834 

11.5 

10.4 

6.2 

540 

936 

12.0 

10.9 

7.2 

99 

1,040 

11.9 

11.1 

6.5 

297 

737 

12.2 

12.2 

1,050 

12.2 

1,000 
acres 


1949 

2,629 

1950 

2,200 
1,889 

1951 

1952 

1,706 

1953 

1,679 

1954 

1,610 

1955 

2/1,731 

1956 

1,610 

1,000 
acres 

2,308 
2,268 
2,009 
1,460 
1,528 
1,388 
1,656 


Percent 

88 

1/103 
1/106 
86 

91 
86 
96 


1/  Producers  could  harvest  without  penalty  peemuts  in  excess  of  their  allotments  If  these 
peanuts  were  sold  for  crushing. 

2/  The  original  1955  allotment  of  l,6lO  thousand  acres  was  Increased  by  7.5  percent  in 
May  1955. 
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1936  Crop  Peanut  Prices 
Likely  to  Drop 

Prospects  are  that  prices  received  by  farmers  for  195^  crop  peanuts  will 
"be  lower  than  for  the  1955  crop.    The  drop  would  reflect  a  reduction  in  the 
support  price  and  production  large  enough  to  keep  prices  around  support. 

Present  legislation  provides  for  the  transition  from  "old"  to  "modernized 
parity  for  peanuts  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  of  the  old  parity  price  per  year  be- 
ginning with  Januaiy  1956.    Thus  the  peirity  level  for  the  195^  crop  will  be 
equal  to  95  percent  of  the  old  parity.    The  old  parity  for  peanuts  on  October 
15 ^  1955  (the  latest  month  available)  was  13 '5  cents  per  pound  compared  with 
10.9  cents  for  modernized  parity. 

Another  factor  in  determining  the  support  level  for  the  195^  crop  is  the 
relationship  between  the  estimated  supply  and  the  "normal"  supply  for  that 
marketing  year.    For  example,  if  the  estimated  supply  (carryin  stocks,  production 
and  imports)  is  expected  to  be  not  more  than  IO8  percent  of  the  normal  supply, 
support  would  be  at  90  percent  of  parity.    If  the  supply  percentage  is  more  than 
130  then  support  would  be  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  of  75  percent.  Normal 
supply  is  defined  by  legislation  as  the  estimated  domestic  consimrption  and  ex- 
pected exports  plus  a  canryout  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  two. 

The  estimated  supply  and  consequently  the  support  level  for  the  195^ 
crop  will  depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  surplus  1955  crop  peanuts  are 
acquired  and  disposed  of  by  CCC.    The  greater  the  carryover,  whether  in  Gov- 
ernment or  commercial  hands,  the  greater  the  supply  percentage.    If  criishings 
and/or  exports  aren't  substauitial,  the  supply  percentage  would  be  large  enough 
to  depress  the  minimum  support  level  down  towards  75  percent  of  parity.  (The 
sliding  scale  went  into  effect  with  the  1955  crop  but  the  supply  percentage  as 
estimated  last  spring  kept  the  support  at  90  percent  of  parity.) 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  probable  range  of  support  prices  for 
the  1956  crop. 

Assuming  no  change    from  the  October  I5,  1955  level  in  the  index  of 
prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes,  transitional  parity  in  195^  would  be  12.8  cents 
per  pound  ( 95  percent  of  the  old  parity  of  13 • 5  cents ) .    Support  at  75  to  90 
percent  would  range  from  9*6  cents  to  11.5  cents  per  pound.    Support  for  the 
1955  crop  is  12.2  cents  per  pound,  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  1956  national  allotment  for  peanuts  is  1,610,000  acres,  the  minimum 
set  by  law.    Initially,  the  1955  allotment  also  was  set  at  the  minimimi  but  it 
was  raised  7*5  percent  last  May.    With  average  growing  conditions  in  195^, 
yields  would  be  high  enoxigh  to  provide  a  moderate  surplus  of  peanuts  above  prob- 
able food  and  farm  uses. 
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Export  Markets  and  Support  Levels 
are  Ma  .lor  Considerations  in 
Flaxseed  Outlook 

Supplies  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  1955-5^  are  the  smallest  since 
19^4-7.    Output  of  flaxseed  this  year  is  the  largest  since  19^9^  thoxagh  only 
slightly  more  than  a  year  ago,  "but  beginning  stocks  were  the  lowest  since  19^8. 
Stocks  have  "been  cut  sharply  during  the  past  two  crop  years,  primarily  by  large 
export  sales  of  CCC -owned  linseed  oil  and  flaxseed  at  less  than  U.  S.  market 
prices . 

Supplies  of  flaxseed  for  1955-56  may  be  about  11  million  bushels  above 
domestic  use.    The  1955  flaxseed  crop  is  estimated  at       million  bushels  compared 
with  about  32  million  needed  for  oil,  seed  and  feed.    There  is  likely  to  be 
little  change  in  the  commercial  carryover  of  fleixseed  and  linseed  oil  on  July 
1,  1956. 

Flaxseed  prices  to  farmers  have  declined  considerably  since  the  beginning 
of  the  1955-56  marketing  year  and  are  now  guround  the  support  level.  Prices 
through  the  rest  of  the  year  will  depend  on  how  much  flaxseed  farmers  place  under 
the  support  program  and  on  developments  in  world  trade  for  flaxseed  and  linseed 
oil. 

Farmers  placed  3«8  million  bushels  of  flaxseed,  9  percent  of  the  crop, 
under  support  programs  by  mid-October.    The  deadline  for  loans  is  January  31^ 
1956. 

Prosi)ect6  for  substantial  exports  of  U.  S.  flaxseed  through  commercial 
channels  at  prices  at  least  as  high  as  the  1955  support  level  appear  reasonably 
good.    During  the  past  two  crop  years,  world  exports  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil 
averaged  over  56  million  bushels  each  year.    (See  table  20.)    Sources  other  than 
the  United  States  provided  hi  million  bushels  in  1953-5^  and  only  3I  million 
bushels  in  195^-55*    The  rest  were  CCC  supplies  and,  as  indicated  above,  sold 
below  U.  S.  prices. 

Present  indications  are  that  e25)ortable  supplies  from  other  countries 
in  1955-56  may  total  between  35  and  hO  million  bushels.    Supplies  from  Argentina 
are  expected  to  be  down  from  last  year  but  will  be  more  than  offset  by  increases 
in  other  areas,  largely  Csmada.    The  Argentine  crop,  which  is  being  harvested 
now  (November  1955- January  1956),  is  estimated  at  16  million  bushels,  3  million 
less  than  f  year  ago.    Also,  most  of  Argentina's  large  carryover  was  exported 
during  the  past  two  years.    The  1955  Canadian  crop,  which  was  harvested  in 
September -October,  was  officially  estimated  at  21  million  bushels,  twice  as  much 
as  a  year  ago  and  the  largest  since  I912.    Carryin  stocks  probably  were  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
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The  CCC  probablj  will  sell  for  export  all  the  oil  obtained  from  toll 
crushing  1951*  crop  flaxseed,  91  Million  pounds.    Sales  through  November  16 
totaled  28  million  pounds  and  were  made  at  an  average  price  of  about  U  cents 
per  pound,  f.o.b.  buyer's  vessel.  Gulf  ports.    This  is  about  2  cents  below 
the  domestic  market  price.    The  Corporation  recently  sold  about  290,000  bushels 
of  flaxseed,  mostly  for  export  at  prices  about  equal  to  the  1955  support  level. 
Any  quantities  still  owned  by  CCC  at  this  date  woiild  be  small. 

Thus  export  availabilities  from  non-U,  S,  sources  plus    CCC  sales  probably 
will  total  about  U2  to  U7  million  bushels.    If  rainimura  requirements  (including 
about  5  million  to  Russia)  are  about  50  million  bushels  —  5  to  8  million  bushels 
less  than  takings  during  the  past  two  years  ~  there  would  appear  to  be  some 
prospect  for  commercial  exports  of  U.  S,  flaxseed,    Vforld  imports  may  be  less 
than  last  year  because  of  a  substantial  rise  in  prices  since  the  depletion  of 
large  stocks  in  the  U,  S,  and  Argentina,    Argentina,  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
signed  a  trade  agreement  with  Russia  to  provide  about  135  million  pounds  of 
linseed  oil.    Only  about  30  million  pounds  were  shipped  prior  to  July  1,  so 
the  bulk  of  it,  eqtial  to  5  million  bushels,  will  be  taken  in  1955-56,  Russia 
iii^wrted  approximately  150  million  p:)unds  in  calendar  195i;  compared  with  minor 
amounts  in  the  preceding  years,    Russia  was  the  third  largest  world  importer 
in  195ii,    International  markets  will  be  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
any  additional  Russian  purchases  through  next  spring. 

Production  of  flaxseed  in  1956  probably  will  continue  well  above  domestic 
need,  assuming  average  growing  conditions.    Over  90  percent  of  the  crop  is 
grown  in  ^^innesota,  North  and  South  Dakota  where  alternative  land  uses  are 
limited.    The  wheat  allotmet  for  the  1956  crop  is  the  same  as  the  year  before. 
Farmers  reduced  flaxseed  acreage  sharply  from  1951;  to  1955  mainly  because  of 
disappointing  yields  in  195ii  and  a  sizable  reduction  in  the  1955  crop  support 
level.    Yields  in  1955  were  much  better  than  the  year  before. 

The  U.  S,  and  Canada  have  become  major  exporters  of  linseed  oil  and 
flaxseed  in  recent  years,  mainly  becaxise  of  a  sharp  decline  in  exportable 
supplies  from  Argentina,    The  decline  in  Argentine  production  has  reflected 
public  policies  that  were  more  favorable  to  industry  than  agriculture.  Prior 
to  Vforld  War  II,  Argentina  was       far  the  major  source  of  world  supplies, 
exporting  81  percent  of  total  exports  in  calendar  years  193h-38,  Inspects 
are  that  importing  countries  will  continue  to  need  large  quantities  of  U,  S, 
and  Canadian  supplies.    In  193U-38  world  exports  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil 
totaled  71  million  bushels.    However,  the  U.  S,  had  a  large  net  import  balance 
in  those  years,  taking  17  million  bushels.    Consequently  about  5U  million 
bushels  went  to  other  importers.    Now  large  quantities  have  to  be  shipped  from 
the  U,  S.,  j\ist  to  bring  total  availabilities  to  other  countries  up  to  the 
prewar  level  (table  20),    In  the  U.  S.  a  idsing  population  and  an  e^.panding 
econonior  have  resulted  in  more  linseed  oil  being  consumed  than  formerly,  although 
down  on  a  per  capita  basis,  despite  replacement  by  synthetics  and  other  oils. 
This  woiild  suggest  that  if  prosperity  is  maintained  in  other  countries,  they 
will  continue  to  require  at  least  as  much  oil  as  prior  to  World  War  IT.  Another 
factor  is  whether  Russia  will  continue  to  import  large  quantities  of  linseed  oil. 
CCC  no  longer  has  large  stocks  of  linseed  oil  on  hand  so  the  possibilities  for 
commercial  exports  in  future  years  are  greater  than  they  have  been. 
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Support  on  U«  S,  flaxseed  is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  any  le^el  from  0  to  90  percent.    The  1955  crop  is  being  supported 
at  65  percent  of  parity,  $2,91  per  bushel,  farm  basis.    Supports  have  been 
reduced  each  crop  year  since  1953  but  are  still  higher  than  for  the  1950  and 
1951  crops.    As  yet,  no  support  price  has  been  annoiinced  for  the  1956  crop. 
Canada  does  not  support  flaxseed  prices.    World  price  movements  over  the  past 
crop  year  suggest  that  U.  S«  flaxseed  prices  are  near  a  level  which  will  permit 
sizable  commercial  exports* 

Tung  Supplies  Tight; 
Prices  May  Rise 

Supplies  of  tung  oil  in  the  marketing  year  which  began  on  November  1, 
1955  will  be  limited  and  prices  may  move  up. 

The  1955  domestic  tung  nut  crop  was  severely  damaged  by  a  freeze  last 
spring  and  production  of  tung  oil  will  be  only  about  2  to  3  million  pounds. 
This  compares  with  l5  million  last  year  and  UO  million  2  years  ago.  CCC  owned 
19  million  pounds  on  November  1  and  beginning  commercial  stocks  can  be  reduced 
somewhat.    Consequently,  total  domestic  availabilities  in  1955-56  may  be  about 
25  million  pounds.    Domestic  use  in  the  last  U  years  has  been  about  50  million 
pounds.    For  consumption  in  1955-56  to  be  maintained  at  this  level,  about 
25  million  pounds  would  have  to  be  imported.    This  quantity  probably  can  be 
obtained  from  Argentina  and  Paraguay.    Inqports  in  November  19 5U-Sept ember  1955 
totaled  25  million  pounds,  nearly  all  of  it  from  Argentina.    U.  S,  imports  from 
Communist  China,  the  major  world  exporter,  are  prohibited. 

CCC  is  making  monthly  offers  of  1.9  million  pounds  of  tung  oil  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis  until  its  stocks  are  exhausted.    The  November  sole  was  made 
at  about  2k  cents  per  pound,  f.o.b.  buyer's  tank  cars,  basis  Gulf port, 
Mississippi. 

The  1955  tung  nut  crop  is  being  supported  at  $5l.06  per  ton  (60  perpent 
of  parity),  basis  18.5  percent  oil  content.    The  equivalent  price  for  tung  oil 
is  20  cents  per  pound.    Support  last  year,  $5ii.96  per  ton  or  21.2  cents  per 
pound,  also  was  at  60  percent  of  parity.    Price  support  for  tung  nuts  is 
mandatory  at  some  level  between  60-90  percent  of  parity. 

No  Castor  Beans 
in  1955 


About  the  only  castor  beans  produced  in  1955  were  a  few  to  be  used  almost 
entirely  for  seed  and  experimental  purposes.    Production  totaled  11.5  million 
pounds,  shelled  basis,  last  year  and  over  51  million  pounds  two  years  ago. 
The  virtual  elimination  of  commercial  production  this  year  reflects  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Govemment's  guaranteed  minimum  price  to  domestic 
producers. 
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Table  22. 


Fate,  oils,  IncJUidlng  nargarloe  emd  shortening,  and  tall  oil:  Production  traa  donestlc  and 
li^>orted  materials,  and  factory  and.  varebouse  stocks  at  end  of  month 


:                               Production  1/ 

Stocks 

Xteas  gro«q>ed  by  aajor  use 

:   •       Oct. -Sept.         :     195^*      :  1955 

:  1955 

:    1953-5'*  :    195'*-55  :    Sept.      :      Aug.    :  Sept. 

:  Sept . 

30:  Aug.  31    :  Sept,  30 

MU.lb. 


Mil. lb. 


Mil. lb. 


Mll.lb. 


Mil. lb.      Nil. lb. 


Mll.lb. 


Mll.lb. 


PROftKf  PATS  AHD  OILS 


Food  fats  and  oils  : 

Butter  2/.  :  l,k&i,Z  1,356.3 

Lard  and  rendered  port  fat           2,028.0  2,368.0 
Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  : 
stearlne,  and  edible  : 

tallow  :     255.5  268.9 

Tot6l  edible  animal  fats  ....:  3,7^7.7  3,993.2 

Com  oU   :     251.9  268.1* 

Cottonseed  oil   :  2,101.5  l,7l6.5 

Olive  oil,  edible   :         1.6  3.I 

Peanut  oU   :       8I.5  I9.5 

Soybean  oil  :  2,350.2  2,711.5 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils..:  '*,786.7  k,719.0 

Soap  fats  ead  oils  : 
Tallow,  Inedible,  and  greases  : 

excluding  wool  grease  k/  :  2,661.1  2,82^.5 

Palai  oil   :        —  — 

FlBh  oil   ;     161.3  170.9 

Whale  and  setil  oils   :        —  — 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots..:        —  — 

Coconut  oil  :     li-33.5  ^35.0 

Total  soap  fats   :  3,255.9  3,^30.1* 

Drying  oils  : 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated  :       16.8  20.5 

Linseed  oU   :     630.8  583.2 

Oltlclca  oil  : 

Tung  oil  :      39.6  15.1 

Total  drying  oils   :     687.2  618.8 

Other  IndustrieLl  oils  and  fats  : 

Neafs-foot  oil  :        2.1  6/.k 

Sperm-oil  :        —  — 

Wool  grease   :        5.8  6/I.I 

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oils  ...:        1.7  1.8 

Castor  oil,  No.l  and  II0.3  2/-'«!       1*6.8  3l*.2 

Rapeseed  oil   :     

Other  vegetal>le  oils   :       21.9  38.7 

Total   :       78.3  76.2 

Grand  total  10/  Uy'  :13,003.6  13,261*.3 

Fron  donestlc  materials   :i2,511f.lt'  12,771*. 6 

From  liq>orted  materials   :     ii89.2  489.8 

FAT-AHD-OIL  PRODUCTS  : 

Margarine  — Colored   ; 

Uncolored  

Total  :  i,3U6.2  1,3^6.3 

Shortening  :  1,918.6  2,038.6 

Tall  oil  :     332.2  1*97.9 


92.3 
170.0 


19. 
281, 

21, 
165, 

2, 
125. 
31^. 


217.8 
28.9 


38.V 

285.1 


1.8 
79.7 


llB.l 
I61*.l* 
28.1 


102.5 
172.0 


25.7 
300.2 
23.9 
70.1* 

.7 

219.5 
31^.5 


251.6 
27.5 


39.8 
318.9 


1.5 
52.6 


5^.1 


91.6 
151.1* 
1*6.2 


01  6 

1*88.6 

^27  6 

181*.0 

7";  0 

21.8 

0  6 

17  fl 

IS  1* 

907  1l 

1*1*2.1* 

^s  8 

22.6 

15.0 

19.8 

19.5 

159."* 

896.3 

31*6.2 

360.8 

7.2 

5.6 

5.3 

.k 

12.9 

13.2 

10.1 

206.1* 

127.2 

192.2 

179.9 

388.8 

1,058.6 

577.0 

575.6 

21*5.2 

267.8 

259.3 

260.5 

1.3 

22.7 

21.7 

20.9 

26.0 

53.2 

57.9 

61*.7 

8.1* 

10.9 

26.5 

3.5 

Si^Q 

9^6 

3^.7 

58.8 

307.2 

1*11*. 1* 

1*1*8.6 

1*69.2 

1.9 
56.6 


58.5 


.1 

1/ 

1/ 

.3 

"7/ 

'1/ 

.2 

.1 

.2 

3.9 

1.0 

1.1 

I'i 

^"5 

i'.l 

5.9 

5.6 

6.1 

968.3 

993.2 

1,056.9 

92^.3 

950.9 

1,019.1 

l*l*.0 

1*2.3 

37.8 

113.9 
158.1* 
1*5.2 


3.8 
253.3 

l*.6 
1*9.8 
3U.5 


.9 
5.9 
21*  .7 
1.2 
31.7 
65.3 
2,398.7 


2.2 
88.9 
6.5 
38.9 
136.5 


2/ 


1.7 
39.2 
2.1 
1*1.0 
81*.0 
1,688.5 


19.8 
96.3 
59.3 


20.6 
11*9.8 
65.3 


2.1 
93.8 

6.7 
3'*.7 
137.3 


1.8 

1*0.8 
1.8 
1*1.3 
85.7 
1,653.6 


22.2 
II1O.7 
60.5 


1/  Factory  production  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

2/  Creeunery  batter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks,  Ohlted  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
3/  Total  coBmerclal.    Excludes  farm  production.    Federally  inspected  in  October  1953-SepteBber  I95I*  totaled 
1,831.3  million  pounds;  October  195!* -September  1955  totaled  2,01*9.1*  million  pounds. 

kj  Total  apparent  production.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.    (Computed  ffoa  factory  consuagption,  trade  and  stocks. ) 

5/  Included  in  "other  vegetable  oils." 

6/  October-Decejaber,  I95I*. 

jj  Not  reported  after  Decariber  I95I*. 

8/  Included  in  "vhale  and  seal  oils." 

2/  Production  of  Ho.  1  and  Ho.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 
10/  Coqputed  frcm  unrounded  numbers. 

11/  Marketing  year  totals  include  estimated  output  of  fam  butter  and  fana  lard,  UW  million  pounds  October  1953- 
Septeaiber  195!*  and  1*27  million  pounds  in  October  195l*-S€rpteBber  1955. 

CoB5>lled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted.    Data  Include  stocks  held  by  the  Govemnent 
In  reported  positions. 
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Table  23.-  Iii?x)rt8  and  exporte  of  fats,  oils,  oil -bearing  fflaterl&lB 
and  fat -and -oil  products  In  terms  of  oil 


:        Iqports  for  couBuqptlon 

Exports  1/ 

Ti-.tn                                               •      Oct .  -Sept . 

1955 

Oct . -Sept . 

1955 

:  1953-5'*:  195'*-55 

Aug.    \  Sept. 

1953-5'*:  195'*-55 

Aug.    :  Sept. 

Food  fate  and  oils 

Butter  2/77  •  .9 

Lard  I 

Oleo  oil  ■  — 

Oleo  stock   :  — 

Steairlae,  anlnal,  edible   :  — 

Tallov,  edible   :  — 

Total,  edible  eailaal  fats   :  .9 

Cottonseed  oil  2/.  :  — 

Cottonseed  (15.5  perceot)   :  — 

Olive  oil,  edible   :  58.6 

Peanut  oil   :  1.5 

Peanuts,  shelled  (U3  percent)   :  — 

Soybean  oil   :  — 

Soybeans  (18.3  percent)    y....  :  .3 

Stearlne,  vegetable  oil,  vlnter   :  — 

Other  vegetable  oils  2/  :  8.1 

Total,  edible  vegetable  oils   68.5 

Soap  fats  and  oils  : 

Fish  and  fish  liver  oils  noa-aedleinal  i  ll».3 

Greases  :  1.6 

Marine  »— oils   :  23.2 

Foots  and  soap  stock,  including  olive  oil  :  5. If 

Pain  oil   :  56.3 

Tallov,  inedible   :  l.l 

Total,  slow-lathering  oils   :  101. 9 

Babassu  oil   i  — 

Babassu  kernels  (63  percent)   :  — 

Coconut  oil   :  llf5.0 

Copra  (63  percent)   :  lv28.0 

Pala  kernel  oil  :  3lf.l 

TucuB  kernels  (U3  peroest)   :  — 

Total,  lauric-acid  oils   :  607.I 

Drying  oils  : 

Flaxseed  (35.'*  percent)   :  .1^ 

Linseed  oil   :  — 

Oitielca  oil  t  10.9 

Tung  oil   t  kl.Z 

Total   t  ^2.5 

Other  InduB trial  oils  and  fats  : 

Cashew  nut  shell  liquid  (oil)   :  10.5 

Castor  oil   :  ^^.9 

Castor  beans  (1*5  percent)   :  50.5 

Fish-liver  oils,  aedlcinal   :  2lt^.l 

Heat's -foot  oil  and  stock   :  .1 

Rai>eseed  oil   :  l|..o 

Wool  grease   :  7.1 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible   :  .2 

Total   :  152.5 

Other  products  (fat  ccQtent)  : 

Har9Lrin«  ^  :  .1 

Shortening  ..:   

Cooking  and  salad  oils   :   

Salad  products  j/  t   

Soap   :  .8 

Fatty  acids   t  3.3 

Total  !  1^.2 

t 

Grand  total 8/  :  987.6 

: 

TaU  oU   


MU.lb.    MU.lb.    HU.lb.    KU.lb.    HU.lb.    Mll.lb.    Mll.lb.  MU.lb. 


57.2 
30.6 


2/ 

7.5 
95.3 

16.7 
2.2 

'*9.5 
2.3 

55.1 
1.1* 
127.2 

11.0 
11*7.3 
'*30.3 

57.1* 

61»6.0 

11.9 
25.5 
37.1* 

8.5 
89.0 
1*1.0 
21.1 

6.8 
.1* 
173.2 

.1 

3/ 


1.0 

.3 
1.1* 


3/ 


'*.3 
1.7 


1.3 
7.3 

.5 

.1 
3.7 

.5 
3.1* 

,1 
8.3 


15.8 
31.6 
2.0 


.3 
3.8 
1.0 
2.0 

.2 
.7 
.2 
8.2 

3/ 


.1 
.1 

.2 


3/ 


3/ 


5.5 
2.1 


.5 
8.1 

1.1 

1*.0 

1/ 

1.9 

7.0 


8.8 
52.9 
1.5 


1*2.5 
397.5 
l*.l 
11.7 
3.0 
22.0 
1*80.7 
397.0 
'*.5 

69.3 
71.3 
1*16.5 

.6 
55.1* 
1,023.3 

157.1* 
175.5 
.1 
9.7 

1,010.3 
1,353-1 


U.O 
.1 


185.8 
528.0 

3.8 
22.1 

1.0 

5.6 
7'*6.3 
709.0 

6.6 


53.6 
660.1* 

61.2 
1,1*91.6 

126.1* 
157.2 
.1* 
12.0 

1,106.2 
1,1*02.2 


9.6 
.5 


1.9 
35.7 
.3 
2.1* 
.1 
.6 
1*1.0 

25.2 

3/ 


9.7 
38.1* 

1.2 
71*. 6 

18.2 
11*  .6 

3/ 
.1 

108.3 
1U1.2 


.5 
.1 


.9 
7.7 
2.1 
1.1 

.1 
.7 

12^6 

2/ 


.1 

2/ 
.1 


1.1 

.3 
.6 


3/ 
3/ 


8.6 
30.5 
.3 
1.6 
.1 
.3 
1*1.1* 
50.2 

3/ 

"i 
2.1 

1*3.7 

1.2 
97.2 

21*. 0 

10.3 

3/ 
1.2 

9i*.5 
130.0 


.6 


1*9.1* 

63.2 

11.0 

10.1 

.6 

.6 

122.0 

139.5 

18.7 

12.2 

1*30.3 

211.9 

.6 

.8 

.8 

1.1 

.5 

2.8 

.3 

3.5 

.2 

.1 

1.3 

3.9 

552.5 

35'*  .9 

19.5 

13.1 

.2 

'3/ 
.1 


1,081.2  7'*.5 


10.1 

9.9 

.7 

1.6 

11.8 

n.9 

.7 

1.9 

2.9 

3.2 

.3 

.3 

ll*.5 

1*3.1* 

.8 

1.7 

2.6 

3.5 

6/ 

6/ 

2.0 

2.1* 

.3 

.2 

18.9 

lU.l* 

1.3 

1.2 

16.3 

16.5 

1.1* 

.8 

57.3 

83.1* 

l*.l 

1*.2 

3,'»89.7 

1*,100.5 

281.7 

288.1* 

57.6 

57.6 

1.2 

6.7 

1/  Includes  re-ej^rts  of  coconut,  palm,  and  tung  oils,  olive-oil  foots  and  copra.    Does  not  Include  shipments. 
Shipaents  average  about  80  Billion  pounds  per  year  approxlnately  55  Billion  Is  lard. 

2/  Includes  exports  from  CCC  holdings  that  are  not  reported  by  Census.  Monthly  data  on  butter  and  cottonseed  oil 
include  these  exports  but  this  is  so  only  for  the  total  for  "other  vegetable  oils." 

3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

S/  October  1953-Sept.  1951*,  17.5  percent. 

5/  Iqported  Bargarine  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
6/  Included  In  "Other  vegetable  oils,  edible"  beginning  January  1955. 
7/  Includes  nayonnaise  and  salad  dressing. 
0/  Ccqputed  from  unrounded  nuiabers. 

Co^iled  frcm  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  United  States  Department  ol  'Agriculture. 
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Ihbl*  2k .  -  Za&«x  nualbma  of  vholeaalo  prloes  of  fat8  and  oils 

19»7-U9-100 


It«B 


October 


1953 


195U 


August 


September 


October 


All  fatte  •od  oils   : 

All  fata  an!  oils,  exc«pt  buttar  : 

teottped  b£  "^rAftfiR '  • 

Anlaal  fata  : 

Tegstabla  oils,  doasstlo  : 

Tegetable  oils,  foreign  : 

Butter   

Butter,  seasonally  adjostad  : 

Lard  

rood  fats  other  than  batter  : 

Food  fats  other  than  batter  and  lard: 

All  edible  fats  and  oils  : 

Soap  fats  : 

DrTlog  oils  : 

Other  Indostrlal  : 

All  Industrial  .: 

BdLlbls  Tegetable  oils,  grov^ed  bj  : 
degree  of  processing:  : 

Crude  : 

Bef  Inad  : 

End  prodacts   : 


79 
68 

82 
68 
90 

96 
92 
88 
77 
70 
87 
50 
73 
56 
57 


70 
73 
80 


73 
65 

78 
63 
73 

86 
83 
79 
71 
66 
79 
55 
65 
57 
58 


65 
76 
8U 


67 
57 

71 
59 
62 

82 
86 
55 
59 
61 
71 
55 
59 
5U 
56 


61 
71 
81 


67 

56 

73 

55 
6U 

86 

8l4 

56 
57 
57 
73 
56 
59 
55 
56 


57 
67 
80 


68 
58 

7U 
56 
65 

86 
82 
59 
58 
58 
7U 
58 
58 
58 
58 


58 
68 
79 


All  Indexes  except  "Butter,  seasonally  adjusted"  and  "Other  Industrial"  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstlos. 


!Iteble  2^.-  Price  reoelred  by  farmers  and  prices  at  tezslnal  aaricets  for  specified 
oil-bearing  aaterlals  «uid  oll^Mals 


Item 


October 


XJalt 


1953 


195U     .  AugTist     *  September.  October 


Castor  beaas,  Brazilian  ports   

Copra,  Philippines,  c.l.f.  Pacific  Coast 

Cottonseed,  United  States  average  

Flaxseed,  Ho.  1,  Minneapolis   

Flaxseed,  Italted  States  STsrago   

Peanuts,  Mo.  1,  shsllsd,  Spanish, 

Soutfaeastem  shipping  points*  

Peannts,  United  States  STsrags  

Soybeans,  lo.  2,  Tellow,  Chicago   

Soybeans,  lo.  2,  Tellov,  Illinois 

country  shipping  points  

Soybeans,  United  States  STorage  


Copra  Bsal,  Los  Angeles  g/   

Cottonseed  meal,  kl  percent  protein,  Ns^hla. 
Cottonseed  meal,  1^1  percent  protein,  Chicago. 
Linseed  BBal,  36  percent  protein, 

Minneapolis  

Linseed  maal,  36  percent  protein,  Hsv  Jork  , . 
Peanut  meal,  U5  percent  protein,  f .o.b. 

Southeastern  mills   

Soybean  meed,  percent  protein,  Chicago^, 
Soybean  meal,  1^1*  percent  protein,  bulk, 

Decatur  ..^ 


Dollara      PoUars      Dollars      Dollars  Dollars 


^Long  ton 
iShort  ton 
tShort  ton 

t  Basbal 

t  12b. 00 
•  207.50 
52.UO 
t  3.88 
t  3.51 

100.00 
17U.00 
60.20 
3.39 
3.05 

115.00 
1U7.00 
50.10 
3.15 
2.81 

116.00 
152.50 
1*3.70 
3.08 
2,71* 

129.25 
160.38 
1*3.50 
3.10 
2,78 

t 

t  100  lb. 

!  18.62 
10.90 
2.62 

2.57 
•  2.1a 

2U.88 
11.60 
2.7U 

2,69 
2.5U 

20.50 
12.20 

18.75 
11.80 

18,62 
11.80 
2.2l» 

2.22 
2.08 

t 

:  Bashsl 

2.39 
2.20 

2.2U 
2.00 

Oilseed!  Heals 

1/ 

tShurt  ton 
:Short  ton' 
rShort  ton 

68.I1O 
55.75 
•  67.90 

60.95 
69.10 
78.15 

73.80 
59.90 
70.30 

70.15 
56.75 
66.30 

71.1*0 

55.10 
66.30 

:Short  ten 
{Short  ton 

63.50 
t  80.50 

67.00 
83.00 

59.70 
80,50 

62.90 
79.60 

66,18 
82.25 

:Short  ton 

!  66.10 
!  68.55 

76.50 
76.00 

62.00 
65.05 

65.00 
70.70 

62.50 
66.70 

:Short  ton 

57.25 

65.25 

5U.30 

60.10 

56.00 

begged -oarlots  basis. 

*  nils  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses. 


2/  Original  qnotatioma  adjusted  to 


Com>lled  tr<m  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Dally  Narkst  Record  (Mlaneapolls),  Wall  Street  Journal.  Chicago 
edition,  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  records  of  Commodity  StabUlzation  Service. 
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